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~ RECOLLECTIONS OF PEKIN. | 


BY A RUSSIAN TRAVELLER. 


in the first few days of our residence at Pekin we experienced so much 
inconvenience from our European chothing that we made all possible haste 
to exchange it for the costume of the Chinese. Fortunately for us, no 
one here need trouble himself with that care of what he shall put on, 
and where-withal he shall be clothed, a thing that disturbs «o many a 
head in the more intellectual capitals of Europe, for the truly paternal 
or maternal Government of China releases its subjects even fiom this 
anxiety. The wonderfully complex Chinese wardrobe, with al! its divi- 
sions and subdivisions, is subjected to certain rigid and invariable laws, 
and not to the ever-changeful caprices of fashion. The vicissitudes of 
the seasons determine the regular periodical changes of dress, and they 
are observed with the same punctual obedience as the dictates of the 
fickle deity by the fair “ioness” of Parisor London. There is no room 
either for the feeling of irreverant mirth, with which we are sometimes 
diggosed to regard the cut of our grandfather's coat—for grandfather, 
father, and son are all habited in garments of the same fashion—and an 
Imperial proclamation announces to the lieges of the Celestia] Empire 
when the time has arrived for exchanging the costume of spring for that 
of summer, and that again for what befits the autumn. One point, how- | 
ever, has been left unguarded. Like Achilles, they are vulnerable in the 
heel, and the fashion of shoes is continually varying. 

We no sooner found ourselves equipped in full Chinese costume, as 
by law established, than we sallied forth in a small hired chaise to gratify 
our curiosity with a sight of Pekin. We drove past the palace of the 
Emperor, who, however, only passes the winter here, but the spring, 
summer, and autumn at a country residence twelve miles off the capital. 
The town Palace occupies an immense space, and consists of 2 vast as- 
semblage of houses of one story high, covered with tiles. Each of these 
is separate, and has its particular destination. In one, the Emperor 
lives; in another, transacts business ; a third is the residence of the Em- 
press; afoarth of the widow of the deceased Emperor ; a fifth contains 
the concubines of the reigning sovereign; a sixth those of the departed 
one; others are inhabited by their children, eunuchs, and attend 
ants in countless swarms. Each house is surrounded with a high wall 
within which none may enter without permission. 

These are again enclosed in one general wall, the gates of which A pm 
only to the courtiers, and the outer enclosure alone is free to be entered by 
the public. The shining yellow tiles covering the roof of the palace 
were all we were destined to behold of it; and, turning away after this 
scanty gratification, we drove through a street which, like all the princi- 
pal ones, was distinguished for breadth and regularity, but none are 
paved. In the middle of every main street the earth is thrown up to the 
height of about three feet for foot passengers and light carriages ; those 
heavily laden, and drawn by from five to seven mules, must pass along 
the narrow paths at the side next the houses; but when, after heavy rain, 
these become filled with impassable mud, even heavy vehicles are allow- 
ed the advantage of the raised road, which, being broad, would be con- 
venient enough, were it not hemmed in by tents and booths, encroaching 
so much on the pathway as scarcely to leave room for two carriages to 
drive abreast. When the Celestial Majesty goes out to take a drive, 
which happens several times during the year, these booths are all cleared 
away, and the road smoothed and covered with yellow sand, that the in- 
conveniences of the streets of the capital may not be experienced by its 
raler. 

The immense population of Pekin occasions the streets to be filled the 
whole day with an uninterrupted succession of vehicles, proceeding in 

two lines in opposite directions, and it sometimes happens that the whole 
procession is brought to a stand-still by nothing more than a question of 
politeness. If a Chinese, when driving, meets an acquaintance on foot 
he must necessarily dismount from his carriage, let the weather or the 
dirt be what it may, inquire after his friend’s health, and invite him to 
enter the equipage. The pedestrian is, of course, equally bound to re- 


owner of the carriage, however, will not get into it till the walker bas 
passed on, and he, on his part, cannot think of passing on till the other 
has got in. This ceremony will often occupy half an hour; and if the 
rencontre 8) happen to be of dignified official personages, the Chi- 
nese await its conclusion with marvellous patience. Now and then the 
case is different. On this our first drive, it happened that a ragged, 
dirty fellow, ina kind of greasy emock frock, who was driving a sorry 
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looking machine, drawn by a lean mule, detained us all a quarter of an 
hour with his grimaces on meeting an acqieintance; but this was too 


| much for his long-suffering countrymen, and they bawled to him to cut 


short his politeness and drive on. 

Although the principal streets are, as I have said, sufficiently wide, the 
by-streets are so narrow that two carriages cannot pass in them, and a 
driver is obliged on entering them to call out, that no one may enter at 
the same time at the opposite end. Formerly, at every point of inter- 
section between these streets there stood a gate, closed at night; but 
though many of these gates are stil! standing, the custom has been dis- 
contiaued. 4 

The houses of the Chinese have a monotonous appearance, bein 
mostly surrounded with high walls of gray half-baked brick, above whieh 
nothing but their peaked roofs are to be seen. The only exception to this 
unform gray color is offered by the imperial palace, which is covered 
with smooth green tiles. Besides this, seven or eight princely abodes 
offer some variety of color, but the unvarying dusty hue of the rest would 
become insupportably wearisome, were it not for the relief afforded by 
the projecting shops. Before the entrance of each of these hangs a var- 
nished black board, covered with gold letters, but there is little decora- 
tion in any other than the sweetmeat shops. The whol@fionts of these 
are almost always covered with gilding, enriched with sprawling dra- 
gons and other figures, and their splendor is rendered still more strikirg 
from the contrast presented not unfrequently by the ruinous hovel and 
broken down wall adjoining. 

Gardens or walks for public resort do not exist in Pekin, and among 
the buildings the only ones worthy of notice are the temples, which are 
profusely painted with vermillion. 

Among the sins of the Chinese, certainly cannot be counted that of an 
excess of ceremonial devotion; for these temples are almost always 
empty. A newly-appointed official sqmetimes seems to consider it a 
duty, when the place obtained is a lucrative one, to visit all the temples 
in the city, and he then goes to work in the following manner: He car- 
ties into the temple a bundle of tapers, made of the bark of trees and a 
sweet-scented oil, and kindles them before the idols, whilst the priest 
strikes with a stick on a metal plate. The worshipper then makes a few 


| prostrations, throws down some money, and the business is settled. The 


common people never enter the temples but on particular occasions, 
such, for instance, as in time of great drought, when they go thither in 
troops to pray for rain. Of any other prayer than a sup ion for im- 
mediate temporal benefit they do not seem to have any ides. 

During several days in every year, indeed, the temples are much fre- 
quented, but for the purposes “t trade, not of devotion. The courts are 
then filled with traders, who display their goods, principally of the or- 
namental kind, and the visiters strol! about or) make pure , a8 ata 
fair. Enormous prices are demanded on these occasions. For a stone 
of a grass green color, much valued by the Chinese for rings, bracelets, 
&e., a merchant asked me 250 lan, (upwards of £100,) and took 26. 
The scene is further enlivened by the exhibitions of conjurors throwing 
knives, tumblers walking on their hands, and other similar diversions ; 
but by the evening the temple is again left silent and desolate. The 
priest alone had the ceremony to perform of burning three times in the 
day a small taper before the idols, prostrating himself at the same time. 
Should this duty become too onerous, he sends one of his scholars to 
do it for him, and, if the scholar should not happen to be in the way, 
perhaps a commen day-laborer. As long as the tapers are lighted at 


| the proper time, and the due portion of prostration performed, all is 


right. It must be a very unreasonable ido! that would require more. 
If the houses of religious worship usually stand empty, the houses of 
public entertainment, on the other hand are full. The prices charged at 


| these places are enormously high, and, among the young men of 
| wealthy classes, it is by no means uncommon for a supper of three 


or four to spend 50 Jans, (£23 10s.) The dainties consu on these 


| occasions are of avery recherché description,and principally recommend- 


, | ed by the difficulty of procuring them. A favorite dish, for instance, is 
ciprocate the inquiries, and to entreat the first to pursue his way. The 


roasted ice, which is enormously dear, as very few cooks possess the skill 


and dexterity required for its preparation. A lump of ice is taken upon 


a sieve, and, after being quickly enveloped in a sort of paste made of 
sugar, eggs, and spices, is plunged into a pan full of boiling pork-fat 
or lard. The grand point is then to serve it up before the les has 
time to melt. What may be the peculiar attraction of this dain 
dish it would be hard to say; for, though frozen inside, it burns t 
mouth when first tasted. A small plateful costs six Jan, (about 36s. 
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The Chinese viands in general are disagreeable to a European, as they 
do not use salt in their cookery, and do use an immoderate quantity of 
pork fat, besides ginger and garlic. The roast meats, however, it must 
be admitted, form an honorable exception, and would be acceptable even | 
at the table of a Parisian gastronome. The immense numbe: of taveras, 
(or traiteurs) in Pekin find no want of support, ds it is the custom to 
entertain guests there, and not at private houses, to which relationship or | 
very particular intimacy alone can give a claim to be invited. A banquet 
at one of these lLouses is considered to be a necessary conclusion to the | 
pleasure of a theatrical entertuinment, which is generally over by six in 

the evening, beginning at eleven in the forenoon. At these dinners or 

suppers the handsome boys who play the female parts are frequent guests, 

and they are allowed to select the dishes. Their choice, as may well be 

supposed, is seldom guided by economy, and indeed it vecasionally Lap- 

pens that they have an understanding with the master of the house. These 

boys are generally elegantly dressed, polished in their maaners, and fluent 

aud even witty in their conversation. 

The Chinese women are to be seen neither in the temples nor the 
theatres, nor the taverns, but only in the streets. None but the lowest 
class ever walk on foot, others drive in carioles, and ladies of 
the highest rank are borne in litters They go without veils, with their 
heads uncovered, and decorated with beautiful artificial flowers. Indeed. 
this custom of sticking flowers in the hair is so prevalent that I have 
known a dirty old cook, running out te buy a little garlic or a cabbage, 
stop to adorn her gray locks with a flower. The dress of the Chinese 
women consists of red or green trowsers, embroidered. Narrow shoul- 
ders and a flat bosom being regarded as handsome, they bind a broad 
girdle tight over the breast, by way of improving their figures. 

Going out to take a drive is an affair of great ceremony with a Chinese 
lady, as she must have one horseman to vide before her carriage, one to 
ride after, a coachman to drive, and two men on each side to 
hold up the vehicle lest !t should tip over. The entrance is at the front, 
and the mule which draws it is not harnessed till the lady and her attend- 
ant have entered, which is managed by bringing the carriage into the 
house, and resting the poles upon the stairs. When a gentieman.goes 
out he displays his megnificence by the number of his attendants, which 
often exceeds twenty. Not more than one or two of these fellows are 
decently dressed, but, however ragged or dirty, pride demands that a nu- 
merous troof of these lazy vagabonds should be maintained. 

The movement in the streets of Pekin begins with break of day—that 
is, insummer at four o'clock, and in winter at six, and the noise and‘bus- 
tle increases till seven, when it is at its height. By nine or ten o'clock 
the whole city is asleep, the most profound stillness reigns in the deso- 
late streets, and only here and there is seen the faint light of a paper 
lantern fastened against a post. 

Quarrels in the streets of Pekin seldom occur, as the Chinese are the 
arrantest cowards in the world, and rarely think of fighting if there is a 
possibility of running away. They can, however, become formidable 
when rendered desperate, but seldom have recourse oncommon occasions 
to any weapon but the tongue. Once, indeed, during the early part of 
my stay at Pekin, I witnessed an affray in which two Chinese, armed 
with thick sticks, attacked with indescribable rage a third, who had of- 
fended them, and though, having received some severe blows on the head, 
the poor devil fell senseless on tho ground, they continued to work away 
at him without being prevented by the bystanders. By and-by the police 
appeared ; but deterred, apparently, by the flashing eyes and stout 
cudgels of the beligerents fiom interfering in their diversion, waited till 
they had belabored their victim to their hearts’ content, and then carried 
them off, unresisting, to the magistrate. 

a 

Anecoote ofr two Aras Cuters.—There dwelt upon the great 
river Euphrates, near the great city of Basotra, two Arab tribes deadly 
hostile to each other. Their enmity was so proverbial and well known, 

that when one man spoke of the enmity of another towards a foe, he 
would say, he hates him as an Anizee hates a Montifee. It fell out, 
that the Pacha of Bagdad, being apprehensive of the invgsion of the 
Kurds from Kurdistan, sent out an order to the chief of the Anizees to 
send him forthwith 20,00 men; and the order was obeyed. The Pacha 
not placing the same reliance upon tLe promptness of the Montifee chief, 
resolved to lay a plan to take him by stratagem, and then demand from 
him the aid of his tribe. He succeeded in obtaining the attendance of 
the chief; and he was brought into the presence cf the Turk. ‘I have 
taken you prisoner,” said the Pacha, “ Sata he that [ might not otherwise 
have obtained the assistance of your tribe against the Kurds. If now 
you command that 10,000 of your men shall come to my assistance, your 
chains shall be struck off, and you may return safe and uninjured to your 
tribe: but if you do not comply, your head shall roil at my feet.”” “The 
chief looked the Pacha sternly in the fuce, and replied: “ Your slight 
knowledge of the Arab character has led you into this error. Had you 
sent to me for 10,000 of my tribe, when I was free, I know not what 
answer I should have returned, but as it is, my reply cannot but be 
negative. If you order my head to roll at your feet, be it so: there are 
many more in my tribe equal to mine. Shed one drop of iay blood, and 
every one will become its avenger. The Arab may be treated with when 
free, but when a prisvoner, never.” 
* The haughty Pacha looked upon him for a moment in surprise; then 
turning to his soldiers, he ordered them te sever his head from his body 
The chief stood calm and collected, while the drawn sabre gleamed aloft 
in the air. At this moment the noise of a horse galloping in the paved 
sourt-yard of the palace attracted the attention of the Pacha. At every 
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bound he struck tle fire from the stones, and seemed to be striving to 
outstrip the wind. In a moment the rider vaulted from his horse, and 
almost in the same breath stood in the presence of the Pacha. It was 
the chief of the Anizees. “Iam come,” said he, “ to strike off the chains 
from my enemy Had he been taken in open conflict, I should not have 
interposed, but as he has been taken by treachery, though mine enemy, 
yet will I be first to strike off hischains. Thereare 20,000 lances under 


my command glancing yonder in your defence ; qut ifyou release not im- 


mediaiely mine enemy, every one of them shall be directed against you as 
a fue.” Tho Turk was forced to yield, and the two chiefs retired to- 
gether. The chief of the Anizees conducted his brother chief, though 
his deadliest enemy, to his own tribe, and then said, “ We are now 
again enemies--we have only acted as Arabs should always act to each 
other, but you are now safe, and with your own tribe, and our ancient 
hostility is renewed.” With thisthey\parted, and the chiefof the Anizees 
returned to the defence of the Pacha. 

Joun Jacos Astor or New York.—Of all the marvellously rich 
old gentlemen that ever existed, and who, moreover, made their own for- 
tunes, our American Croesus is the least peculiar. Old Girard was a 
skinflint—that sort of a fellow who would endeavor to extract gravy 
from paving stones. Old Rothschild, the master spirit of the house, 
thought so much thet he seldom spoke above a dozen words a day. Uld 
Coutts was the Prince of Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophants, and added penny 
to penny fawning on the big wigs. Old Baring was a desperate specu- 
lator, who ventured and won everything. But Mr. Astor is distinguished 
by no peculiar characteristic ; in fact, he is a puzzle from his simplicity, 
for seeing he is so near like most other men in his habits and manners, 
we are inclined to wonder how he could have got so far ahead of us all 
in making an everlasting fortune. There are several popular errors 
afloat in the city as regards Mr. Astor. One is, that he keeps a mean 
table, and almost denies himself the necessaries of life, whereas, on the 
contrary, his larder is a caution to epicures, and he is as fend of ihe 
good things of this life as any alderman within the sound of Bow Bell. 
Another is, that he is a woman hater, in face of the fact, that he has ever 
been an admirer of the sex, and perhaps a little too gallant for prudence 
in the days of his youth; but then his taste in female ware is not, per- 
haps quite orthodox, for his hear. has always yearned most towards the 
Dutch build—the fat, fair, and forty article—who can make sufficient of 
a figure in the world without the aid of a bustle, and take up plenty of 
room in her shoe leather. A third is, that he made a present of the 
Astor house, value four hundred thousand dollars, or so, to his son Bill, 
by way of a New Year's gift, when we can vouch for the fact that the 
leases, even to that of the smallest of the stores thereunto appertaining, 
continue to be made out in his own name. And fiery enough will old 
John be, too, if the tenants don’t pay up at quarter day; though, to do 
him justice, he does not put the screws on very tight, and is anything 
but a hard landlord. Mr. Astor is now at the wrong side of eighty, and 
naturally begins to feel the hand of time press heavily on his constitution; 
but still he enjoys himself, cracks his joke, empties his bottle—for though 
no inebriate, he is far from being a teetotaller—-smokes his meerschaum, 
and interests himself in the rise and decline of stocks. In fact, though 
old, there is nothing of the dotage, the second childhood of old age about 
him ; his mind on the contrary, is as sound asa bell, and his head as 
clear as when he used to be shovelling in Spanish dollars by the ship load. 
Mr. Astor says that it cost him more labor and genius to make his first 
thousand dollars, than all the millions that followed ; and that now, were 
he a young man, he would rather undertake, at the hazard of losing his 
life, the task of making a hundred thousand dollars on the foundation of 
one thousand, than 1000 out of nothing. —Rural Repository. 


Laws or THE First Ricuwarp, ts 1189.—He who kills a man on 
shipboard shall be bound to the dead man and thrown into the sea; if 
the man is killed on shore the slayer shall be bound to the dead body aad 
bucied with it. Any one convicted by lawful witnesses of having drawn 
his knife to stick anether, or who ehall have drawn blood of him, to lose 
his hand ; if he shall have only struck with the palm of his hand, with- 
out drawing bluod, he shall be thrice ducked in the sea. Any one who 
shall reproach, abuse, or curse his companion shall, for every time he is 
convicted thereof, give him so many ounces of silver. Any one convicted 
of theft shal! be siorn like a champion, boiling pitch shali be poured on 
his head, and down of feathers shaken over it, that he ma be known, 
and he shall be set on shore at the first land at which the ship touches. 


Horticutturat Expepition to CuiNa.—China has long been 
known to possess many rare and valuable trees, shrubs, fruits, and flow- 
ers, which have not yet found their way to Europe. From thence come 
our beautiful Azeleas, Cammillias, and Wisturia (Glycine) Sinenses. 
Taking the advantage of the opening of Chinese ports by the late treaty, 
the Horticultural Society of London has resolved to send @ person well 
qualified for the undertaking, to bring home all he finds worthy of intro- 
duction inte England. Among the fruits there, the Pekin peach is said 
to weigh two pounds and nothing is more melting and delicious. Our 
own Governmeat of the United States bas it in contempla:ion to fit out 
an embassy on a liberal scale tu China; and we hope among other im- 
portant matters, that the subject of agriculture will not be forgotten. In 
the meanwhile, we shall call the attention of the officers of our merchant 
ships about to sail on their annual voyages, to these matters, and see 
what we can do in our humble private way.— American Agriculturist. 

Dr. Hope, who, for fifty years, has occupied the Chair of Professor of 


Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, intends to resign. Professor 
Liebig will, it is said, succeed him. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, Esea., ( BOZ."”) 
Continued from page 339. 
CHAPTER IX. 

TOWN AND TODGERS'S 

Surely there never was, in any other borough, city, or hamlet in the 
world, such a singular sort of a place as Todgers’s. And surely Londun, 
to judge from that,part of it which hemmed Todger’s round, and hus- 
tled it, and crushed it, and stuck its brick-and-mortar elbows into it, and 
kept the air from it, and stood perpetually between it and the light, was 
worthy of Todgers’s, and qualitied to be on terms of close relationship 
and alliance with hundreds and thousands of the odd family to which 
Todgers’s belonged. 

You couldn’t walk about in Todgers’s neighborhood, as you could in 
any other neighborhood. You groped your way for an hour through 
lanes and bye-ways, and court-yards and passages; and never once 
emerged upon anything that might be reasonably called a street. A kind 
of resigned distraction came over the stranger as he trod those devious 
mazes, and, giving himself up for lost, went in and out and round about, 
and quietly turned back again when he came to a dead wall or was 
stopped by an iron railing, and felt that the means of escape might pos- 
sibly present themselves in theic own good time, but that to anticipate 
them was liwpeless. Instances were known of people who, being asked 
to dine at Todgers’s, had travelled round and round it for a weary time, 


with its very chimney-pots in view ; and finding ix, at last, impossible of | 
attainment, had gone home again with a gentle melancholy on their spi- 


rits, tranquil and uncomplaining. Nobody bad ever found Todgers’s on 
a verbal! direction, though given within a minute’s walk of it. Cautious 
emigrants from Scotland or the North of England had been known to 
reach it safely by impressing a charity-boy, town-bred, and bringing him 
along with him; or by clinging tenaciously to the postman; but these 
were rare exceptions, and only went to prove the rule that Todgers’s was 
in a labyrinth, whereof the mystery was known but to a chosen few. 

Several fruit-brokers had their marts near Todgers’s; and one of the 
first impressions wrought upon the stranger's senses was of oranges—of 
damaged oranges, with blue and green bruises on them, festering in 
buxes, or mouldering away in cellars. All day long, a stream of porters 
from the wharves beside the river, each bearing on his back a bursting 
chest of oranges, poured slowly through the narrow passages; while 
underneath the archway by the public-house, the knots of those who 
rested and regaled within, were piled from morning until night. Strange 
solitary pumps were found near Todgers's, hiding themselves fur the 
most part in blind alleys, and keeping company with fire-ladders. There 
were churches also by dozens, with many a ghostly little church-yard, all 
overgrown with such straggling vegetation as springs up spontaneuusly 
from damp, and graves, and rubbish. In some of these dingy resting- 
places, which bore much the same analogy to green churchyards, us 
the pots of earth for mignonette and wall-flower in the windows over- 
looking them, did to rustic gardens—there were trees; tall trees; still 
putting forth their leaves in each succeeding year, with such a languish- 
ing remembrance of their kind (so one might fancy, looking on their 
sickly boughs) as birds in cages have of theirs. Here, paralysed old 
watchmen guarded the bodies of the dead at night, year after year, until 
at last they joined that solemn brotherhood ; and, saving that they slept 
below the ground a sounder sleep than even they had ever known above 
it, and were shut up in another kind of box, their condition can hardly be 
said to have undergone any material change when they, in turn, were 
watched themselves. 

Among the narrow thoroughfares at hand, there lingered, here and 


there, an ancient doorway of carved oak, from which, of old, the sounds | 


of revelry and feasting often came; but now these mansions, only used 
for storehouses, were dark and dull, and, beiag filled with wool, and 
cotton, and the like—such heavy merchandise as stifles sound and stops 
the throat of echo—had an air of palpable deadness about them which, 


added to their silence and desertion, made them very grim. In like | 


manner, there were gloomy court-yards in these parts, into which few 
but belated wayfarers ever strayed, and where vast bags and packs of 
goods, upward or dowward bound, were foreverdangling between heaven 
and earth fiom lofty cranes. There were more trucks near Todzers's 
than you would suppose a whole city could ever need ; not active trucks, 
but a vagabond race, forever lounging in the narrow lanes befure their 
master’s doors and stopping up the pass; so that when a stray hackney- 
coach or lumbering wagon came that way, they were the cause of such 


as uproar as enlivened the whole neighborhood, and made the very bells | 


in the next church-tower vibrate again. In the throats and maws of dark 


no-thoroughfares near Todgers’s, individual wine-merchants and wholesale | 


dealers in grocery-ware had perfect little towns of their own; and, deep 


among the very foundations of these buildings, the ground was undermi- | 


ned and burrowed out into stables, where cart-horses, troubled by rats 
might be heard on a quiet Sunday rattling their halters, as disturbed 
spirits in tales of haunted houses are said to clank their chains. 

To tell of half the queer old taverns that had a drowsy and secret 


existence near Todgers’s, would fill a goodly book ; while a second volume | 


no less capacious might be devoted to an account of the quaint old 
guests who frequented their dimly lighted parlors. These were, in gen- 
eral, ancient inhabitants of that region; born, and bred there from boy- 


hood; who had long since become wheezy and asthmatical, and short of 
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breath, except in the art of story-telling: in which respect they were 
still marvellously long-winded. These gentry were much opposed to 
steam and al! new-fangled ways, and held ballooning to be sinfnl, and 
deplored the degeneracy of the times; which that particular member of 
each little club who kept the keys of the nearest church, professionally, 
always attribu‘ed to the prevalence of dissent and irreligion; though the 
major part of the campany inclined to the belief that virtue went out with 
hair-powder, and that old England’s greatness had decayed amain with 
barbers. 

As to Todgers itself—speaking of it only as a house ia that neighbor- 
hoed, and making no reference to its merits as a commercial boarding- 
establishment—it was worthy to stand where it did. There was one 
staircase-window in it; at the side of the house, on the ground floor, 
which tradition said had not been opened for a hundred years at least, 
and which, abutting on an always dirty lane, was so begrimed and coated 
with a century's mud, that no one pane of glass could possibly fall out, 
though all were cracked and broken twenty times. But the grand mys- 
tery of Todgers’s was the cellerage,approachable only by a little back 
door and a rusty grating: which cellerage within the memory of man 
had had no connexion with the house, but had always been the freehold 
property of somebody else, and was reported to be full of wealth: though 
| in what shape—whether in silver, brass, or gold, or butts of wine, or 
| casks of gunpowder—was a matter of profound uncertainty and supreme 
indifference to Todgers, and all its inmates. 

The top of the house was worthy of notice. There was a sort of ter- 
race on the roof, with posts and fragments of rotten lines, once inteaded 
to dry clothes upon; and there were two or three tea-chests out there, 
full of earth, with forgotten plants in them, like old walking-sticks.— 
Whoever climbed to this observatory, was stunned at first from having 
knocked his head against the little door in coming eut; and after that, 
was for the moment choaked from having looked, perforce, straight down 
the kitchen chimney; out these two stages over, there were things to 
gaze at fromthe top of Todgers’s, well worth your seeing too. For first 
and foremost, if the day were bright, you ebserved upon the house- 
stretching far away, a long dark path: the shadow of the Monument: 
and turning round, the tall original was close beside you, with every hair 
erect upon his golden head, as if the doings of the city frightened him. 
Then there were steeples, towers, belfreys, shining-vanes, and masts of 
ships : a very forest. Gables, house-tops, garret windows, wilderness 
upon wilderness. Smoke and noise enough for all the world at once. 

After the first glance, there were slight features in the midst of this 
crowd of objects, which sprung out from the mass without any reason, as 
it were, and took hold of the attention whether the spectator would er 
no. Thus, the revolving chimney-pots on one great stack of buildings, 
seemed to be turning gravely to each other every now and then, and 
whispering the result of their separate observation of what was going on 
| below. Ochers, of a crook-backed shape, appeared to be maliciousl 
holding themselves askew, that they might shut the prospect out and bab- 
fle Todgers’s. The man who was mending{e pen at an upper window 
over the way, became of paramount importance in the scene, and made 
a blank in it, ridiculously disproportionate in its extent, when he retir- 
ed. The gambols of a piece of cloth upon the dyer’s pole had far more 
interest fur the moment than all the changing motion of the crowd.— 
| Yet even while the looker-on felt angry with himself for this, and won- 
dered how it was, the tumult swelled into a roar; the host of objects 
seemed to thicken and expand a hundred fold; and after gazing round 
him, quite scared, he turned into Todgers’s again, much more ra idly 
than he came out; and ten to one he told M. Todgers afterwards thet 
| he hada’t done so, he would certainly have come into the street by the 
| shortest cut: that is to say, headforemost. 

So said the two Miss Pecksniffs, when they retired with Mra. Todgers 
| from this place of espial, leaving the youthful porter to close the door 
and fullow them down stairs : who being of a playful temperament, and 
contemplating with a delight peculiar to his sex and time of life, an 
chance of dashing himselfinto small fragments, lingered behind to —— 
up the parapet. 

|  Itbeing the seeond day of their atay in London, the Miss Pecksniffs 
and Mrs. Todgers were by this time highly confidential, insomuch that 
the Jast-named lady had already communicated the particulars of three 
early disappointments of a tender nature ; and had furthermore possessed 
her young friends with a general summary of the life, conduct, and char- 
acter of Mr. Todgers: who, it seemed, had cut his matrimonial career 
rather short, by unlawfully running away from his happiness, and estab- 
lishing Limself in foreign countries as a bachelor. 

“Your pa was once a little particular ia bis attentions, my dears,” 
said Mrs. Todgers : “* but to be your ma was too much happiness denied 
me. You'dhardly know who this was done for, perhaps?” 

Sue called their attention to an oval miniature, like a little blister, 
which was tacked up over the kettle-holder, aud in which there was a 
dreamy shadowing forth of her own visage. 

“ i's a speaking likeness !” cried the two Miss Pecksniffs. 

“It was considered so once,” said Mrs. Todgers, warming herself in 
a genilema aly manner at the fire ; “ but I bardly thought you would have 
| knowa it my loves.” 

‘They would have known it anywhere. If they could have met with it 











| Gracious! Mrs. Todgers !” 

| * Presiding over an establishment like this makes sad havoc with the 
| features, my deat Miss Pecksniffs,”’ said Mrs. Todgers. ‘‘ The gravy 
| aloue is enough to add twenty years to one’s age, I do assure you.’ 


in the street. oc seen it in a shop window they would have cried, “ Good’ 
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“ Lor '” cried the two Miss Pecksniffs. 
“ The anxiety of that one item, my dears,” said Mrs. Todgers, “| 
the mind continually upon the stretch. There is no such passion in hu- 


man nature, as the passion for gravy among commercial gentlemen. It’s | 
nothing to say a joint,won’t yield—the whole animal wouldo’t yield the | 


amount of gravy they expect each day at dinner. And whathave I un- 


shaking her head, “ no one would believe !” 
“* Just like Mr. Pinch, Merry !” said Charity. 
ticed it in him, you remember 1”’ 
“Yes, my dear,” giggled Merry, “ but we have never given it him, 
yo know.” 


‘“* We have always no- 
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certainly, but made the look-in, tremendous. 


At this entry, a great porter 
“keeps | kept constant watch and ward ; and when he gave the visitor high leave 
to pass, he rang a second great bell, responsive to whose note a great 
footman appeared in due time at the great hall-door, with such great 
tags upon his liveried shoulder that he was perpetually entangling and 
hooking himself among the chairs and tables, and led a life of torment 
dergone in consequence,” cried Mrs. Todgers, raising her eyes and | which could scarcely have been surpassed, if he hed been a blue-bottle in 


a world of cobwebs. 
To this mansion, Mr. Pecksniff, accompanied by his daughters and 
Mrs. Todgers, drove gallantly ina one-horse fly. The foregoing ceremo 


| nies having been all performed, they were ushered into the house; and 


“You my dears, having to deal with your pa’s pupils, who can’t help | 


themselves, are able totake your own way,” said Mra. Todgers, “ but in 


a commercial establishment, where any gentleman may say, any Saturday | 


evening, ‘ Mrs. Todgers, this day week we part, in consequence of 
the cheese,’ itis not so easy to preserve a pleasant understanding. Your 
pawas kind enough,” added the good lady, ‘‘ to invite me to take a ride 
with you to-day ; and I think he mentioned that you were going to call on 
Miss Pinch. 
now, Miss Pecksniff 7” 

“ For goodness sake, Mrs. Todgers,” interrupted lively Merry, “don’t 
call him a gentleman. My dear Cherry, Pinch a gentleman! The 
-idee |” 

“ What a wicked girl you are!” cried Mrs. Todgers, embracing her 
with great affection. ‘“ You're quite a quiz, 1 do declare! My dear 
Miss Pecksniff, what a happiness your sister’s spirits must be to your pa 
and self!” 

“‘ He’s the moat hideous, goggle-eyed creature, Mrs. Todgers, in exis- 
tence,” resumed Merry: “quite an ogre. The ugliest, awkwardest, 
frightfullest being you can imagine. This is his sister, so I leave you to 
suppose what she is. I shall be obliged to laugh outright, I know I shall!” 
cried the charming girl, ‘1 never shall be able to keep my countenance. 
The notion of a Miss Pinch presuming to exist at all is sufficient to kill 
one, but to ste her—oh my stars!” 

Mrs. Todgers laughed immensely et the dear love’s humor, and de- 
clared she was quite afraid of her, that she was. She was so very 
severe. 

“Who is severe?” cried a voice at the door. ‘‘Thereis no such 
thing as severity in our family, I hope!” And then Mr. Pecksniff 
Freped smilingly into the room, and said, “ May I come in, Mrs. 
gers 1” 

Mrs. Todgers almost screamed, for the little door of communication 
between that room and the inner one being wide open, there was a full 
disclosure of the sofa bedstead in all its monstrous improptiety. But she 
had the presence of mind to close this portal in the twinkling of an eye ; 


Any relation to the gentleman you were speaking of just | 





80, by degrees, they got at last into a smal! room with books in it, where 
Mr. Pinch’s sister was at that moment, instructing her eldest pupil: to 
wit, a premature little woman of thirteen years old, who had already 
arrived at such a pitch of whalebone and education that she had nothing 
girlish about her, which was a source of great rejoicing to all her rela- 
tions and friends. 

“ Visitors fur Miss Pinch!” said the footman. He must have been an 
ingenious young man, for he said it very cleverly: with a nice discrimi- 
nation between the cold respect with which he would have announced 
visitors to the family, and the wa)jm persona! interest with which he 
would have announced wisitors to the cook. 

“ Visitors for Miss Pinch !”’ 

Miss Pinch rose hastily; with such tokens of agitation as plainly de- 
clared that her list of callers was not numerous. At the same time, the 
little pupil became alarmingly upright, and prepared herself to take men- 
tal notes of all that might be said and done. For the lady of the estab- 


| lishment was curious in the natural history and habits of the animal 


| but remarkable for its neatness. 


called Governess, and encouraged her daughters to report thereon when- 
ever occasion served; which was, in reference to al! parties concerned, 
very laudable, improving, and pleasant. 

It is a melancholy fact ; but it must be related, that Mr. Pinch’s sis- 
ter was not at all ugly. On the contrary, she had « good face; a very 
mild and prepossessing face; and a pretty little figure—slight and short, 
There was something of her brother, 


| much of him indeed, in a certain gentleness of manner, and in her look 


and having done so, said, though not without confusion, ‘Oh yes, Mr. | 


Pecksniff, you can came in, if you please.” 

“« How are we, to-day,” said Mr. Pecksniff, jocosely ; and what are our 
ans? Are we ready to go and see Tom Pinch’s sister? Ha, ha, ha! 
oor Thomas Pinch !”’ 

“« Are we ready,” returned Mrs. Todgers, nodding her head with 
mysterious intelligence, “ to send a favorable reply to Mr. Jinkins’s round- 
robin? That’s the first question, Mr. Pecksniff.” 

““ Why Mr. Jinkine’s robin, my dear madam ?” asked Mr. Pecksniff, 
putting one arm round Mercy, and the other round Mrs. Todgers, whom 

seemed, in the abstraction of the moment, to mistake for Charity. 
“Why Mr. Jinkins’s 1” 

“ Because he began toget it up, and indeed always takes the lead in 
the house,”’ said Mrs. Todgers, playfully. ‘That's why, sir.” 

“« Jinkins is a man of superior talents,” observed Mr. Pecksniff. 
have conceived a great regard for Jinkins. I take Jinkins’s desire to pay 
So attention to my daughters, as an additional proof of the friendly 

feeling of Mr. Jenkins, Mrs. Todgers.”’ 

“‘ Well now,” returned that lady, ‘‘ having said so much, you must say 
the rest, Mr. Pecksniff: so tell the dear young ladies all about it.’’ 


With these words, she gently eluded Mr. Pecksniff’s grasp, and took | 


Miss Charity into her own embrace ; though whether she was impelled 


to this. proceeding solely by the irrepressible affection she had conceived | 


for that young lady, or whether it had any reference to a lowering, not 
to say distinctly spiteful expression which had been visible in her face 


fur some moments, has never been exactly ascertained. Be this as it may, | 
Mr. Pecksniff went on to inform his daughters of the purport and history | 


of the round-robin aforesaid, which was in brief, that the commercial 


gentleman who helped to make up the sum and substance of that noun | 
of multitude or signifying many, called Todgers’s, desired the honor of | 
| obliged if she would keep her distance. 


their presence at the general table, so long as they remained in the house, 
and besought that they would grace the board at dinner-time the next 
day, the same being Sunday. 
a consenting party to this invitation, he was willing, for his part, to ac- 
cept it; and so left them that he might write his gracious answer, the 


and overthrow of Miss Pinch. 

Tom Pinch’s sister was governess in a family, a lofty family ; perhaps 
the wealthiest brass and copper founders’ family known to mankind. 
They lived at Camberwell ; in a house so big and fierce that its mere 
outside, like the outside of a giant’s castle, struck terror into vulgar 
minds and made bold persons quai!. There was a great front gate; 
with a great bell, whose handle was in itself a note of admiration; and 
a great lodge ; which being close to the house, rather spoilt the look-out 


He further said, that Mrs. Todgers being | 


| much more! 
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of timid trustfulness; but she was so far from being a fright, or a dowdy, 
or a horror, or anything else, predicted by the two Miss Pecksniffs, that 
those young ladies naturally regarded her with great indignation, feeling 
that this was by no means what they had come to see. 

Miss Mercy, as having the larger share of gaiety, bore up the best 
against this disappointment, and carried it off, in outward show at least, 
with a titter; but her sister, not caring to hide her destain, expressed it 
pretty openly in her looks. As to Mrs. Todgers, she leaned on Mr. 
Pecksniff’s arm and preserved a kind of genteel grimness, suitable to 
any state of mind, and involving any shade of opinion. 

“Don’t be alarmed Miss Pinch,” said Mr. Pecksniff, taking her 
hand condescendingly in one of his, and patting it with the other. 
“T have called to see you, in pursuance of a promise given to your 
brother, Thomas Pinch. My name—compose yourself, Miss Pinch— 
is Pecksniff.” 

The good man emphasized these words as though he would have said, 
‘You see in me, young person, the benefactor of your race ; the patron of 
your house ; the preserver of your brother, who is fed with manna daily 
from my table; and in right of whom there is a considerable balance in 
my favour at present standing in the books beyond the sky. But I have 
no pride, for I can affurd to do without it!’ 

he poor girl felt it all as if it had been Gospel Truth. Her brother 
writing in the fulness of his simple heart, had often told her so, and how 
As Mr. Pecksniff ceased to speak, she hung her head, 
and dropped atear upon his hand. 

** Oh very well, Miss Pinch !”’ thought the sharp pupil, ‘‘ crying before 
strangers, asif you didn’t like the situation!” 

“Thomas is well,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘and sends his love and this 

letter. I cannot say, poor fellow, that he wil ever be distinguished in our 
profession; but he has the will to do well, which isthe next thing to hav- 
ing the power; and, therefore we must bear with him. Eh?” 
&,‘‘ I know he has the will, sir,’ said Tom Pinch’s sister, “and I know 
how kindly and considerate you cherish it, for which neither he nor I can 
ever be grateful enough, thus we very often say in writing to each other. 
The young ladies too,” she added, glancing gratefully at his two daugh- 
ters, ‘‘ [know how much we owe to them.” 

“ My dears,” said Mr. Pecksniff, turning to them with a smile: 
“‘ Thomas’s sister is saying something you will be glad to hear, I think.’’ 

‘We can’t take any merit to ourselves, papa!” cried Cherry, as they 
both apprised Tom Pinch’s sister, with a curtsey, that they would feel 
“Mr. Pinch’s being so well 
provided for, is owing to you alone, and we can only say how glad we 
are to hear that he is as grateful as he ought to be.”’ 

“ Oh very well, Mias Pinch!’ thought the pupil again. ‘Got a grate- 


| ful brother, living on other people’s kindness !”” 
while they armed themselves with their best bonnets for the utter defeat | 


“It was very kind of you,” said Tom Pinch’s sister, with Tom’s own 
simplicity, and Tom’s own smile, ‘‘to come here: very kind indeed: 
though how great a kindness you have done me in gtatifying my wish to 
see you, and te thank you with my own lips, you, who make so light of 
benefits conferred, can scarcely think.” 

“Very grateful; very pleasant; very proper,’ murmurei Mr. Peck- 
sniff. 

“It makes me happy, too,” said Ruth Pinch, who now that her first 
surprise wes ever, had a chatty, cheerful way, with her, and ae single- 
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hearted desire to look upon the best side of every thing, which was the | 


very moral and image of Tom; “very happy to think that you will be 
able to tell him how more than comfortably [ am situated here, and hew 
unnecessary it is that he should ever waste a regret on my being cast 
upon my own resources. Dear me! So long as I heard that he was 
happy, and he heard that I was,” said Tom’s sister, “we could both 
bear, without one impatient or complaining thought, a great deal more 
than ever we have had to endure, | am very certain.” And if ever the 
plain truth were spoken on this occasionally false earth, Tom's sister 
spoke it when she said that 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Pecksniff, whose eyes had in the mean time wander- 


ed to the pupil; “certainly. And how do you do, my very interesting | 


child ?” 

“ Quite well, [ thank you, sir,” replied that frosty innocent. 

“ A sweet face this, my dears,” said Mr. Pecksniff, turning to his 
daughters. ‘‘A charming manner !” 

Both young ladies had been in ecstacies with the scion of a wealthy 
house (through whom the nearest road and shortest cut to her parents 
might be supposed to lie) from the first. Mrs. Todgers vowed that 
any thing one quarter so angelic she had never seen. “ She wanted but 
a pairof wings, a dear,” said that good woman, ‘tobe a young syrup” 
—meaning, possibly, young sylph, or seraph. 

“If you will give that to your distinguished parents, my amiable lit- 
tle friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, producing one of his professional cards, 
‘and will say that I and my daughters” — 

“« And Mrs. Todgers, pa,”’ said Merry. 

“And Mis. Todgers, of London,” added Mr. Pecksniff; “that I, and 


my daughters, and Mrs. Todgers of London, did notintrude upon them, | 


as our object simply was to take some notice of Miss Pinch, whose bro- 
ther is a young man in ™y employment; but that J could not leave 
this very chaste mansion, without adding my humble tribute, as an 
Architect, to the correctness and elegance of the owner's taste, and 
to his just appreciation of that beautiful art, to the cultivation of 
which i have devoted a life, and to the promotion of whose glory and 
advancement I have sacrificed a—a fortune—I shall be very much 
obliged te you.” 

‘* Missis’s compliments to Miss Pinch,” said the footman, suddenly 
appearing, and speaking in exactly the same key as befure, “ and begs 
to know wot my young lady is a learning of just now.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pecksniff, “here is the young man. He will take 
the card. With my compliments, if you please, yourg man. My dears, 
we are interrupting the studies. Let us go.” 

Some confusion was occasioned for an instant by Mrs. Todgers’s un- 
strapping her little flat hand-basket, and hurriedly entrusting the “ young 


” 


man’ with one of her own cards, which,in addition to certain detailed 


! 
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‘“* He is opening the window, pa!” 

“ Ha, ha!”’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, softly. “All right! He has found 
I’m professional. He heard me inside, just now, 1 have no doubt. 
Don’t look! With regard to the fluted pillars in the portico, my dears—” 

** Hallo!” cried the gentleman. 

“ Sir, yoor servant!” said Mr. Pecksniff, taking off his hat: I am 
proud to make your acquaintance.” 

** Come off the grass, will you!’ roared the gentleman. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, doubtful of his having 
heard aright. “ Did you—?” 

“Come off the grass!” repeated the gentleman, warmly. 

“We are unwilling to intrude, sir,"’ Mc. Pecksniff smilingly began. 

‘« Bat you are intruding,’’ returned the other, unwarrantably intrud- 
ing—tresspassing. You see a gravel walk, don’t you? Whatdo you 
think it’s meant for? Openthe gate there! Show that party out!” 

With that, he clapped down the window again, and disappeared. 

Mr. Pecksniff put on his hat, and walked with great deliberation and 
in profound silence, to the fly, gazing at the clouds as he went, with 
great interest. Afier helping his daughters and Mrs. Todgers into that 
conveyance, he stood looking at it for some moments, as if he were not 
quite certain whether it was a carriage or a temple; but, having settled 
this point in his mind, he got into his place, spread his hands out on his 
knees, and smiled upon the three beholders. 

But his daughters, less tranquil-minded, burst into a torrent ef indigna- 
tion. This came, they said, of cherishing such creatures as the Pinches 
This came of lowering themselves to their level. This came of putting 
themselves in the humiliating position of seeming to know auch bold, au 
dacious, gunning, dreadful girls as that. They had expected this. They 
had predicted it to Mra. Todgers, as she (Todgers) could depone, that 
very morning. To this they added, that the owner of the house, sup- 
posing themtobe Miss Pinch’s friends, had acted, in their opinion, quite 
correctly, and had done no more than, under such circumstances, might 


| reasonably have been expected. To that they added (with a trifling in- 


information relative to the terms of the commercial establishment, bore | 
a foot note to the effect that M. T. took that opportunity of thanking | 


those gentlemen who had honored her with their favors, and begged 
that they would have the goodness, if satisfied with the table, to recom- 


mend her to their friends. But Mr. Pecksniff, with admirable presence | 


consistency,) that he was a brute and a bear; and then they merged into 
a flood of tears, which swept away all wandering epithets before it. 
Perhaps Miss Pinch was scarcely so much to blame in the matter as 
the Seraph, who, immediately on the withdrawal of the visitors, had has 
tened to report them at head quarters, with a full account of their having 
presumptuoasly charged her with the delivery of a message afterwards 
consigned to the footman; which outrage, taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Pecksniff’s unobtrusive remarks on the establishment, might possibly 
have had aome share in their dismissal. Poor Miss Pinch, however, 
had to bear the brunt of it with both parties; being so severely taken 
to task by the Seraph’s mother for having such vulgar acquaintances, 
that she was fain to retire to her own room in tears, which her natu- 
ral cheerfulnnss and submission, and the delight of having seen Mr. 
Peck -niff, and having received a letter from her brether, were at first in- 


| sufficient to repress. 


of mind, recovered this document, and buttoned it up in his own | 


pocket. 
Then he said to Miss Pinch—with more condescension and kindness 


As to Mr. Peeksnitf, he told them in the fly, that a good action was its 
own reward; and rather gave them to understand, that if he could have 
been kicked in such a cause, he would have liked it all the better. But 


| this was no comfort to the young ladies, who scolded violently the whole 


than ever, for it was desirable the footman should expressly understand | 


that they were not friends of hers, but patrons : 

‘*Good morning. Good bye. God bless you! You may depend 
upon my conginued protection of your brother Thomas. Keep your 
mind quite at esse, Miss Pinch!” 

“« Thank you,” said Tom’s sister heartily: ‘a thousand times.” 

‘Not at all,” he retorted, patting her gently on the head. “Don't 


mention it. You will make me angry if you do. My sweet child”— | his private account pianed on the outside. There was always _— 


to the pupil, “farewell! That fairy creature,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ has 
shed a vision in my path, refulgent in its nature, and not easily to be ob- 
literated. My dears, are you ready?” 

They were not quite ready yet, for they were still caressing the pupil. 
But they tore themselves away at length; and sweeping past Miss Pinch 
with each a haughty inclination of the head and a curtsey strangled in 
its birth, flounced into the passage. 

The young man had rather a long job in showing them out; for Mr. 
Pecksniff's delight in the tastefulness of the house was such that he could 
not help often stopping (particularly when they were near the parlor 
door) and giving it expression, in a loud voice and very learned terms. 
Indeed, he delivered, between the study and the hall, a familiar expo 
sition of the whole science of architecture as applied to dwelling-houses, 
and was yet inthe freshness of his eloquence when they reached the 

rden. 

“Tf you look,” said Mr. Peckaniff, backing from the steps, with his 
head on one side and his eyes half-shut that he might the better take in 
the proportions of the exterior: ‘‘ If you look, my dears, at the cornice 


which supports the roof, and observe the airiness of its construction, es- | 


pecially where it sweeps the southern angle of the building, you will fee! 
with me—How do you do, sir? I hope you're well!” 

Interrupting himself with these words, he very politely bowed to a 
middle-aged gentleman et an upper window, to whom he spoke, not be- 
cause the gentleman could hear him (for he certainly could not), but as 
an appropriate accompaniment to his salutation. 


“IT have no doubt, my dears,” said Mr. Pecksniff, feigning to point | 


out other beauties with his hand, “‘ that that is the proprietor. I should 
be glad to know him. It might lead to something. Is he looking this 
way, Charity 7” 


way back, and even exhibited, more than once, a keen desire to attack 
the devoted Mrs. Todgers: on whose personal appearance, but particu- 
larly on whose offending card and hand-basket, they were secretly in- 
clined to lay the blame of half their failure. 

Tudgers’s was ina great bustle that evening, partly owing to some ad- 
ditional domestic preparations for the morrow, and partly to the excite- 
ment always inseparale in that house from Saturday night, when every 
gentleman's linen arrived at a ditferent hour in its own little bundle, with 


clinking of pattens down stairs, too, until midnight or so, on Saturdays; 
together with a frequent gleaming of mysterious lights in the area; 
much working at the pump; and a constant jangling of the iron handle 
of the pail. Shrill altercations from time to time arose between Mrs. 
Todgers and unknown females in remote back kitchens; and sounds 
were occasionally heard indicative of small articles of iron-mongery and 
hardware being thrown at the boy. It was thecustom of that youth on 
Saturdays, t0 roll up his shirt sleeves to his shoulders, and pervade all 
parts of the house in an apron of coarse green baize; moreover, he was 
more strongly tempted on Saturdays than on other days (it being a busy 
time.) to make exeursive bolts into the neighboring alleys when he an- 


| swered the door, and there to play at leap-frog and other sports with 


vagrant lads, until pursued and brought back by the hair of his head, or 
the lobe of his ear; so that he was quite a conspicuous feature among the 
peculiae incidents of the last day in the week at Todgers’s. 

He was especially so, on this particular Saturday evening, and honored 
the Miss Pecksniffs with a deal of notice ; seldom passing the door of Mrs. 


Todgers's private room, where they sat alone before the fire, working by 
the light of a solitary candle, without putting in his head and greeting 
them with some such compliments as, “'There you are agin!” “ An’t it 
nice ?’—and similar humorous attentions. 
‘IT say,’ he whispered, stopping in one of his journeys to and fro, 
“ young ladies, there’s soup to-morrow. She’# a making itnow. An’t 
she a putting in the water? Oh! not at all neither!”’ } ‘ 
| In the course of answering another knock, he thrust in his head again. 
“1 say—there’s fowla to morrow. Not skinny ones. Ohno!” 
Presently he called through the key-hole, . 
“ There’s a fish to-morrow—just come. Don’t eat sone of him!’ and, 


| with this spectral warning, vanished again. 


tve and bye, he returned to lay the cloth for supper: it having been 
urranged between Mrs. Todgers and the young ladies, that they should 
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ke of an exclusive veal-cutlet together in tho privacy of that apart- 

ment. He entertained them on this occasion by thrusting the li 
candle into his mouth, and exhibiting his face in a state of transparency ; 
after the performance of which feat, he went en with his professiona 
duties; brightening every knife as he laid it on the table, by breathing on 
the blade and afterwards polishing the same on the apron already men- 
tioned. When he had completed his preparations, he grinned at the sis- 
ters, and expressed his belief that the approaching collation would be of 
“‘ rather @ spicy sort.”’ 

“ Will it be Ae before it’s ready, Bailey?” asked Mercy. 

“No,” said Bailey, “it is cooked. When I come up, she was dodging 
among the tender pieces with a furk, and eating of ’em.” 

But he had scarcely achieved the utterance of these words, when he 
received a manual compliment on the head, which sent him staggering 
against the wall; and Mrs. lodgers, dish in hand, stood indignantly be- 
fore him. 

“Oh you little villain!” said that Jady. 

“No worse than 
ciple invented by ¥ 
will yer'”’ 

“He's the most dreadful child,’ said Mrs. Todgers, setting down the 
dish, *I ever had to deal with. The gentlemen spoi! him to that extent, 
and teach him such things, that I’m afraid nothing but hanging will ever 
do him any good.” 

“Won't it!” cried Bailey. “Ob! Yes! Wot do you go a lowerin 
the table for then, and destroying my constitooshun !”’ 

“Go down stairs, you vicious boy,” said Mrs, Todgers, holding the 
door open. “Do you hear me’ Go along!” 

After two or three dexterous feiats, he went, and was seen no more that 
night, save once, when he brought up some tumblers and hot water, and 
much disturbed the two Miss Pecksnifis by squinting hideously behind 
the back of the unconscious Mrs. Todgers. Having y on this justice to 
his wounded feelings, he retired underground; where, in company with a 
swarm of black beetles and a kitchen candle, he employed his faculties in 
cleaning boots and brushing clothes until the night was far advanced. 

Benjamin was supposed to be the real name of this young retainer, 
but he was known by a great variety of names. Benjamin, for instance, 
had been converted into Uncle Ben, and that again had been corrupted 
into Uncle ; which, by an easy transition, had again passed into Barn- 


“Oh you bad, false boy!” 
age retorted Bailey, guarding his bead, on a prin- 
. Thomas Crib. “Ah! Come now! Do that agin, 
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| men, and was suspected of having once committed himself with a Count- 


ted j 


well, in memory of the celebrated relative in that degree who was shot | 


by his nephew George, while meditating in his garden at Camberwell.— 
The gentlemen at Todger’s had a merry habit, too, of bestowing upon 
him, for the time being, the name of any notorious malefactor or minister; 
and sometimes, when current events were flat, they even sought the pages 
of history for these distinctions; as Mr. Pitt, Young, Rrownrigg, and the 
like. At the period of which we write, he was gencrally known among 
the gentlemen as Bailey junior: a name bestowed upon him in contradis- 
tinction, perhaps, to Old Bailey ; and possibly as involving the recollec- 
tion of an unfortunate lady of the same name, who perished by her own 
hand early in life, and has been immortalised in a ballad. 

The usual Sunday dinner-hour at Todgers’s was two o’cleck—a suita- 
ble time, it was considered, for all parties; convenient to Mrs. Todgers, on 
account of the baker’s ; and convenient to the gentlemen, with reference 
to their afternoon engagements. But on the Sunday which was to intro- 
duce the two Miss Pecksnifis to a full knowledge of Todgers’s and its so- 
ciety, the dinner was postponed until fise, in order that everything might 
be az genteel as the occasion demanded. 

When the hour drew nigh, Bailey junior, testifying great excitement, 
appeared in a complete suit of cast-off clothes several sizes too large for 
him, and in particular, mounted a clean shirt of such extraordinary mag- 
nitude, that one of the gentlemen (remarkable for bis ready wit) called 
him “ collars’’ on the spot. At about a quarter before five, a deputation, 
consisting of Mr. Jinkins, and another gentleman whose name was Gan- 


der, knocked at the door of Mrs. Todger’s room, and, being formally in- | 


troduced to the two Miss Pecksnifi’s by their parent, who was in waiting, 
besought the honor of conducting them up stairs. 

The drawing-room at Todgers’s was out of the common style ;s0 much 
indeed, that you would hardly have taken it to be a drawing-room, un- 
less you were told so by somebody who was in the secret. fe was floor- 
clothed all over; and the ceiling, including a great beam in the middle, 
was papered. Besides the three little window 8, with seats in them, com- 
mention the opposite archway, there was another window looking point 
blank, without any compromise at all about it, into Jinkins’s bed-room; 
and high up all along one side of the wall was a strip of panes of glass, 
two-deep, giving light to the staircase. There were the oddest cioeahe 
possible, with little casements in them like eight-day clocks, lurking in 
the wainscot and taking the shape of the stairs; and the very door itself 
(which was painted black) had two great glass eyes in its forehead, with 
an inquisitive green pupil in the middle of each. 

Here the gentlemen were all assembled. There was a general cry of 
“Hear, Hear!” and “ Bravo Jink!’’ when Mr. Jinkins appeared with 
Charity on bf arm: which became quite rapturous as Mr. Gander fol- 
lowed, escorting Mercy, and Mr. Pecksniff brought up the rear with Mrs. 
Todgers. 

Then the presentations took place. They included a gentleman of a 
sporting turn, who propeunded questions on jockey subjects to the edi- 
tors of Sunday papers, which were regarded by his friends as rather stiff 
things to answer; and they included a gentleman of a theatrical turn, who 
had once entertained serious thoughts of “ coming out,’’ but had been kept 
in by the wickedness of human nature; and the 
a debating turn, who was strong at sipeouly-taal 
a literary turn, who wrote squibs upon the rest, and knew the weak side 
of every body’s character but hisown. There wasa gentleman of a vocal 
turn, and a gentleman of a smoking turn, and a gentleman of a convivial 
turn ; some of the gentlemen had a turn for whist, and a large proportion 
of the gentlemen had a strong turn for billiards and betting. ‘They had 
all, it may be presumed, a turn for business; being all commercially em- 
ployed in one way or other; ana had, every one in his own way, a deci- 
ded turn for pleasure to boot. Mr. Jinkins was of a fashionable turn; be- 
ing a regular frequenter of the Parks on Sundays, and knowing a great 
many Carrieges by sight. He spoke mysteriously, too, of splendid wo- 


ess. Mr. Gander was of a witty turn, being indeed the gentleman who 
had originated the sally about “collars ;’ which sparkling pleasantry 
was now retailed from mouth to mouth, under the title of Gender’s Last, 
and was received in all parts of the room with great applause. Mr. Jin- 
kins, it may be added, was much the oldest of the party: being a fish- 
salesman’s book-keeper, aged forty. He was the oldest boarder also ; and 
in right of his double seniority, took the lead in the house, as Mra. Tod- 
gers had already said. 

There was considerable delay in the productiou of dinner, and pocr 
Mrs. Todgers, being reproached in confidence by Jinkins, slipped in and 
out, at least twenty times to see about it; always coming back as though 
she had no such thing upon ber mind, and hadn’tbeen out atall. But 
there was no hitch in the convereation, nevertheless ; for one gentleman, 
who travelled in the perfumery line, exhibited an interesting nick-nack, in 
the way of a remarkable cake of shaving soap, which he had lately met 
with in Germany; and the gentleman of a literary turn repeated (by de- 
sire) some sarcastic stanzas he had recently produced on the freezing of 
the tank at the back of the house. These amusements, with the mis- 
cellaneous conversation arising out of them, passed the time splendidly, 
until the dinner was announced by Bailey junior in these terms : 

“ The wittles is up!” 

On which notice they immediately descended to the banquet-hall ; 
some of the more facetious spirits in the rear taking down gentlemen as 
if they were ladies, in imitation of the fortunate possessors of the two 
Miss Pecksnitis. 

Mr. Pecksniff said grace—a short and pious grace, invoking a ome 
on the appetites of those present, and committing all persons who ha 
nothing to eat, to the care of Providence: whose business (so said the 
grace, in effect) it clearly was, to. look after them. ‘This done, they fell 
to, with less ceremony than appetite; the table groaning beneath the 
weight, not only of the delicacies whereof the Miss Pecksnifts had been 
previously forewarned, but of boiled beef, roast veal, bacon, pies, and 
abundance of such heavy vegetables as are favorably known to house- 
keepers for their satisfying qualities. Besides which, there were bottles 
of stout, bottles of wine, bottles of ale; and divers other strong drinks, 
native and foreign. 

All this was highly agreeable to the two Miss Pecksniffs, who were in 
immense request ; sitting one on either band cf Mr. Jinkins at the 
bottom of the table ; and who were called upon to take wine with some 
new admirer every minute. They had hardly ever felt so pleasant, aud 
so full of conversation, in their lives : Mercy, in particular, was uncum- 
monly brilliant, and said as many good things inthe way of lively repartee 
that she was looked upon as a prodigy. ‘‘ In short,” as that young lady ob- 
served, ‘they felt now, indeed, that they were in London, and for the 
first time too.” 

Their young fiiend Bailey sympathised in these feelings to the fullest 
extent, and, abating nothing of his patronage, gave them every encour- 
agement in his power : favoring them, when the general attention was 
diverted from his proceedings, with many nods and winks and other to- 
kens of recognition, and occasionolly touching his nose with a corkscrew, 
as if to express the Bacchanalian charaeter of the meeting. In truth, 
perhaps even the spirits of the two Miss Peckeniffs, and the hungr 
watchfulness of Mrs. Todgere, were less worthy of note than the proceed- 
ings of this remarkable boy whom nothing disconcerted or put out of his 
way. If any piece of crockery—a dish or otherwise—chanced to slip 
through his hands (which happened once or twice), he let it go with a 
perfect good breeding, and never added to the painful emotions of the 
company by exhibiting the least regret. Nor did he, by hurrying to and 
fro, disturb the repose of the assembly, as many well-trained servants do; 
on the contrary, feeling the hopelessness of waiting upon so large a party, 
he left the gentlemen to help thernselves to what they wanted, and seldom 
stirred from behind Mr. Jinkin’s chair, where, with his hands iu his 
pockets, and his legs planted pretty wide apart, he led the laughter, and 


| enjoyed the conversation. 


included a gentleman of | 
ing; and a gentleman of | 


The dessert was splendid. No waiting either. The pudding platers 
had been washed in alittle tub outside the door while cheese was on, 
and though they were moist and warm with friction, still there they were 
again—up to the mark, and true totime. Quarts of almonds; dozens of 
oranges; pounds of raisins; stacks of biffins ; soup-plates full of nuts.— 
Oh, Todgers’s could do it when it chose! mind that. 


Then more wine came on; red wines and white wines; and a large 
china bow! of punch, brewed by the gentleman of a convivial turn, who 
adjured the Miss Pecksniffs not to be despondent on account of its dimen- 
sions, as there were materia!s in the house for the concoction of half a 
dozen more of the same size. Good gracious, how they laughed! How 
they coughed when they sipped it, because it was so strong ; and how 
they laughed again, when somebody vowed that but for its color it might 
have been mistaken, in regard of its inocuous qualities, for new milk !— 
What a shout of “ No!” burst'irom the gentlemen when they pathetically 
implored Mr. Jenkins to suffer them to qualify it with hot water; and 
how blushingly, by little and little, did each of them drink her whole 
glassful, down to its very dregs! 

Now comes the tryingtime. Thesun,as Mr Jinkins says (gentlemanly 
creature, Jenkins—never ata loss!) is about to leave the firmament.— 
‘* Miss Pecksniff!” says Mrs. Todgers, softly,  will.you—”’ “ Oh dear, no 
more, Mrs. Todgers,”” Mrs. Todgers rises; the two Miss Pecksniffs rise ; 
all rise. Miss Mercy Pecksniff looks downward for her scarf. Where is it? 
Dear me, where can it be? Sweet girl, she has it on—not on her fair 
neck, but loose upon her flowing figure. A dozen hands assist her. She 
is all confusion. The youngest gentleman in the company thirsts to mur- 
der Jinkins. She skips and joins her sister at the door. Her sister has her 


| arm about the waist of Mrs. Todgers. She winds her arm round her sis- 




























































ter. Diana, what a picture! The last things visible are a shape and a 
skip. ‘ Gentlemen, let us drink the ladies!” 

he enthusiasm is tremendous. The gentleman of a debating turn 

rises in the midst, and suddenly lets loose a tide of eloquence which bears 
down everything before it. He is reminded of a toast—a toast to which 
they will respond. There is an individual present ; he has him in his 
eye; to whom they owe a debt of gratitude. He repeats it—a debt of 
gratitude. Their rugged natures have been softened and ameliorated 
that day by the society of lovely woman. There is a gentleman in com- 
pany whom two accomplished and delightful females regard with venera- 
tion, as the fountain of their existence. Yes, when yet the two Miss 
Pecksnifis lisped in language scarce intelligible,they called that indivi- 
dual “ Fatherj!” There is great applause. He gives them, © Mr. 
Pecksniff, and God bless him |’ They all shake hands with Mr. 
Pecksniff as they drink the toast. The youngest gentleman in company 
does so with a thrill ; for he feels that a mysterious influnce pervades the 
man who claims that being inthe pink scarf for his daughter. 

What saith Mr. Pecksniff in reply ? or rather let the question be, 
What leaves he unsaid? Nothing. More punch is called for, and pro- 
duced, and drunk. Enthusiasm mounts still higher. Every man comes 
out freely inhisowncharacter. The gentleman of a theatrical turn recites. 
The vocal gentleman regales them witha song. Gander leaves the Gan- 
der of all former feasts whole leagues behind. He rises to propose a toast. 
Itis, The Father of Todgers’s. It is theircommon friend Jink—it is Old 
Jink, if he may call him by that familiar and endearing appellation. The 
youngest gentleman in company utters a frantic negative. He won’t have 
it—he can’t bear it—it mustn’tbe. But his depth of feeling is misunder- 
stood. He is sup to be a little elevated ; and nobody heeds him. 

Mr. Jinkins thanks them from his heart. It is, by many degrees the 
proudest day in his humble career. When he looks around him on the 
present occasion, he feels that he wants words in which to express his 
gratitude. One thing hewill say. He hopes ithas been shown that Tod- 
gers’s can be true to itself; and an opportunity arising, that it can come 
out quite as strong as its neighbors—perhaps stronger. He reminds 
them amidat thunders of encouragement, that they have heard of a some- 
what similar establishment in Cannon-street ; and that they have heard it 
praised. He wishes to draw no invidious comparisons; he would be 
the last man to do it; but when that Cannon-street establishment s| all 
be able to produce such a combination of wit and beauty as has graced 
that board that day, and shall be able to serve up (all things con- 
sidered) such a dinner as that of which they have just partaken, he 
will be happy to talk to it. Until then, gentlemen, he will stick to 
Todgers’s. 

More punch, more enthusiasm, more speeches. Everybody's health is 
drunk, saving the youngest gentieman’s in company. He sits apart, 
with his elbow on the back of a vacant chair, and glares disdainfully at 
Jinkins. Gander, in a convulsing speech, gives them the health of 
Bailey junior ; hiccups are heard; and a glass isbrcken. Mr. Jinkins 
feels that it is time to jointhe ladies. He proposes, as a final sentiment, 
Mrs. Todgers. Sheis worthy to be remembered seperately. Hear, hear. 
So she is: no doubt of it: ‘They all find fault with her at other times; 
but every man feels, now, that he could die in her defence. 

They go up-stairs, where they are not expected so soon; for Mrs. 
Todgers is asleep, Miss Charity is adjusting her hair, and Mercy, who 
has made a sofa of one of the window-seats, is in a gracefully recumbent 
attitude. She is rising hastily, when Mr. Jinkins implores her, for all 
their sakes, not to stir; she looks too graceful and too lovely, he remarks, 
to be disturbed. She laughs, and yields, and fans herself, and drops her 
fan, and there is a rusn to pick it up. Being now installed, by one 
consent, as the beauty of the party, she is cruel and capricious, and 
sends gentlemen on messages to other gentlemen, and forgets all about 
them before they can return with the answer, and invents a thousand tor- 
tures, rending their hearts to pieces. Bailey brings up the tea and cof- 
fee. There is a small cluster of admirers round Charity; but they are 
only those who cannot get near her sister. The youngest gentleman in 
company is pale, but collected, and still sits apart; for his spirit loves 
to hold communion with itself, and his soul recoils from noisy revellers. 
She has a consciousness of his presence and his adoration. He sees it 
flashing sometimes in the corner of her eye. Have a care, Jinkins, ere 
you provoke a desperate man to frenzy! 

Mr. Pecksniff had followed his younger friends up-stairs, and taken a 
chair at the side of Mrs. Todgers. He had also spilt a cup of coffee 
over his legs without appearing to be aware of the circumstance; nor 
did he seem to know that there was muffin on his knee. 

“« And how have they used you, down-stairs, sir?” asked the hostess. 

‘Their conduct has been such, my dear madam,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
‘‘as [I can never think of without emotion, or remember without a tear. 
Oh, Mrs. Todgers !” 

“* My goodness !”” exclaimed that lady. “‘How low you are in your 
spirits, sir !"* 

“T ama man, my deac madam,” said Mr. Pecksniff, shedding tears, 
and speaking with an imperfect articulation, ‘but I am also a father. 
I amalsoa widower. My feelings, Mrs. Todgers, will not consent to be 
entirely smothered, like the young children in the Tower. They are 
grownup, andthe more [ press the bolster on them, the more they look 
round the corner of it.” 

He suddenly became conscious of the bit of muffin, and stared at it 
intently ; shaking his head the while, in a folorn and imbecile manner, 
as if he regarded it as his evil genius, and mildly reproached it. 

“She was beautiful, Mrs. Todgers,”’ he said, turning his glazed eye 
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again upon her, without the least preliminary notice. “She had a 
small noes 

“So I have heard,” cried Mrs. Todgers with great sympathy. 

“Those are her daughters,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pointing out the young 
ladies, with increased emotion. 

Mrs. Todgers had no deubt of it. 

“ Mercy and Charity,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ Charity and Mercy. Not 
unholy names, [ hope?” 

“ Mr. Pecksniff!” cried Mrs. Todgers, ‘(what a ghastly smile! Are 
you ill, sir 7” 

He pressed his hand upon her arm, and answered in a solemn manner, 
and a faint voice, “Chronic.” 

“ Choic 7” cried the frightened Mrs. Todgers. 

“ Chron-ic,” he repeated with some difficulty. ‘Chronic. A chro- 
nic disorder. 1 have been its victim from childhood. It is carrying me 
to my grave.” 

“‘ Heaven forbid!” cried Mrs. Todgers. 

“ Yes it is,” said Mr. Pecksniff, reckiess with despair. ‘I am rather 
glad of it, upon the whole. You are like her, Mrs. Todgers.” 

“Don’t squeeze me so tight, pray, Mr. Pecksniff. If any of the gen- 
tlemen should notice us.” 

«For her sake,” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘‘ Permit me—in honor of her 
memory. For the sake of a voice from the tomb. You are very like 
her, Mrs. Todgers! What a world this is!” 

“Ah! Indeed you may say that !” cried Mrs. Todgers. 

“T’m afraid it’s a vain thoughtless world,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
overflowing with despondency. ‘‘ These young people about us. Oh! 
what sense have they of their responsibilities? None. Give me your 
other hand, Mrs. Todgers.”’ 

That lady hesitated, and said “she didn’t like.” 

“ Has a voice from the grave no influence ?”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with 
dismal tenderness. “This is irreligious! My dear creature.” 

“ Hush !” urged Mrs. Todgers. ‘ Really, you musn’t.” 

“Tt’s not me ” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘‘ Don’t suppose it’s me ; it’s the 
voice ; it’s her voice.” 

Mrs. Pecksniff deceased, must have had an unusually thick and 
husky voice for a lady; and rather a stuttering voice; and to sa 
the truth, somewhat of a drunken veice; if it ever borne muc 
resemblance to that in which Mr, Pecksniff spoke justthen. But per- 
haps this was delusion on his part. 

“Tt has been a day of enjoyment, Mrs. Todgers, but still it has been a 
day of torture. It has reminded me of my loneliness. What am I in the 
world?” 

“ An excellent gentleman, Mr. Pecksniff,” said Mrs. Todgers. 

“ There is consolation in that, too,” cried Mr. Pecksniff. “‘ AmI 1" 

“ There is no better man living,” said Mrs. Todgers, “ I am sure.” 

Mr. Pecksniff smiled through his tears, and slightly shook his head. 
“ You are very good,” he said, “thank you. It is a great happiness to 
me, Mrs. Todgers,to make young people happy. The happiness of my 
pupils is my chief object. i dote upon ’em. They dote upon me, too— 
sometimes.” 

“ Always,” said Mra. Todgers. 

“When they say they haven’t improved, ma’am,” whispered Mr. 
Pecksniff, looking at her with profound mystery, and motioning to, her 
to advance her ear a little closer to his mouth. ‘‘When they say they 
haven’t improved, ma’am, and the premium was too high, they lie! [ 
shouldn’t wish it to be mentioned ; you will understand me; but I say to 
you as to an old friend, they lie.” ° 

« Base wretches they must be!” said Mrs. Todgers. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ you are right. I respect you for that 
observation. A word in yourear. To parents and Guardians—this is in 
confidence, Mis. Todgers ?” 

“ The strictest of course!’’ cried the lady. 

“ To Parents and Guardians,” repeated Mr. Pecksniff. “ An eligible 
opport inity now offers, which unites the advantages of the best practical 
architectural education with the comforts of a home, and the constant as- 
sociation with some, who, however humble their sphere and limited 
their capacity—observe !—are not unmindful of their moral responsibi- 
tities.” 

Mrs. Todgers looked a little puzzled to know what this might mean, 
as well she might: for it was, as the reader may perchance to remember, 
Mr. Pecksniff’s usual form of advertisement when he wanted a pupil ; 
and seemed to have no particular reference, at present, to anything. But 
Mr. Pecksniff held up his finger as a caution to her not to interrupt him. 

“Do you know any parent or guardian, Mrs. Todgers,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, ‘who desires to avail himself of such an opportunity for a 
young gentleman? An orphan would be preferred. Do you know of any 
orphan with three or four bundred pound ?” 

Mrs. Todgers reflected, and shook her head. : 

“When you hear of an orphan with three or four hundred pound,” said 
Mr. Pecksniff, “let that dear orphan’s friends apply, by letter postpaid, 
to S. P., Post-office, Salisbury. I don’t know whw be is, exactly. Don't 
be alarmed, Mrs. Todgers,” said Mr. Pecksniff, falling heavily against 
her: ‘‘chronic—chronic! Let’s have a little drop of something to drink ” 

“ Bless my life, Miss Pecksniffs !” cried Mrs. Todgers, aloud, “your 
dear pa’s took very poorly!” Na 

Mr. Pecksniff straightened himself by a surprising effort, as every one 
turned hastily towards him; and standing on his feet, regarded the as- 
sembly with a look of ineffable wisdom. Gradually it gave place to a 
smile; a feeble, helpless, melancholy smile ; bland, almost to sickliness. 
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«Do not repine, my friends,” said Mr. Pecksniff, tenderly. “ Do not | 
weep forme. Itis chronic.” And with these words, after making a 
futile attempt to pull off his shoes, he fell into the fire-place. 





The youngest gentleman in company had him out in a second. Yes, 
before a hair upon his head was singed, he had him on the bearth rug— 
Her father ! 

She was almost beside herself. So was her sister. Jinkins consoled | 
them both. They all consoled them. Everybody had something to say | 
except the youngest gentleman in company, who with a noble self-devo- 
tion did the heavy work, and held up Mr. Pecksniff’s head without be- 
ing taken any notice of by anybody. At last they gathered round, and | 
agreed to carry him up-stairs to bed. The youngest gentleman in com- 

y was rebuked by Jinkins for tearing Mr. Pecksniff’s coat! Ha, ha! 
ut no matter. 

They carried him up-stairs, and crushed the youngest gentleman at | 
every step. His bedroom was at the top of the house, and it was along | 
way ; but they got him there in courre of time. He asked them fre- | 
quently upon the road for a little drop of something to drink. It seemed 
anidiosyncracy. The youngest gentleman in company proposed a draught 
of water. Mr. Pecksniff called him opprobrious names for the sugges- 
tion. 

Jinkins and Gander took the rest upon themselves, and made him as 
comfortable as they could, on the outside of his bed ; and when he 
seemed disposed to sleep, they left him. But before they had all gained 
the bottom of the staircase, a vision of Mr. Pecksniff, strangely attired, 
was seen to flutter on the top landing. He desired to collect their senti- 
ments, it seemed, upon the nature of human life. 

“ My friends,” cried Mr. Pecksnitf, looking over the banisters, ‘let 
us improve our minds by mvtualinquiry and discussion. Letus be moral. 
Let us contemplate existence. Where is Jinkins !” 





“ Here,” cried that gentleman. “Go to bed again!” 

“To bed !” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ Bed! ’Tis the voice of the slug- 
gard ; I hear him complain ; you have woke me too soon ; I must slum- 
ber again. If any young orphan will repeat the remainder of that sim- 
wore from Dr. Watt’s collection, an eligible opportunity now offers.” 

obody volunteered. 

“ This is very soothing,” said Mr. Pecksniff, after a pause. ‘“ Extre- 
mely so. Cool and refreshing; particularly to the legs! The legs of 
the human subject, my friends, are a beautiful production. Compare 
them with wooden legs, and observe the difference between the anotemy 
of nature and the antomy of art. Do you know,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
leaning over the banisters, with an odd recollection of his familiar manner | 
among new pupils at home, “that I should very much like to see Mrs. 


As it —— impossible to entertain any reasonable hopes of him after 
this speech, Mr. Jinkins and Mr. Gander went up-stairs again, and 
once more got him into bed. But they had not descended to the second 
floor before he was out again ; nor, when they had repeated the process, 
had they descended the first ight, before he was outagain. In a word, 
as often ashe was shut up in his own room, he darted out afresh, charged 
with some new moral sentiment, which he continually repeated over the 
banisters, with extraordinary relish, and an irrepressible desire for the im- 
provement of his fellow creatures that nothing could subdue. 

Under these circumstances, when they had got him into bed for the 
thirtieth time or so, Mr. Jinkins held him, while his companion went 
down-stairs in search of Bailey junior, with whom he presently returned. 
That youth — been apprised of the service required of him, was in 
great spirits, and brought up a stool, a candle, aud his supper; to the 

that he might keep watch outside the bedroom door with tolerable 
@omfort. 

When he had completed his arrangements, they locked Mr. Pecksniff 
in, and left the key on the outside; charging the young page to listen at- 
tentively for symptoms of an apoplectic nature, with which the patient 
might be troubled, and, in case of any such presenting » Raed srg to 
summon them without delay: to which Mr. Bailey modestly replied that 
he hoped he knowed wot o’clock it was in general, and didn’t date his let- 
fers to his friends, from Todger’s, for nothing. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONTAINING STRANGE MATTER; ON WHICH MANY EVENTS IN THIS HIS- 
TORY, MAY, FOR THEIR GOOD OR EVIL INFLUENCE, CHIEFLY DEPEND. 


Bur Mr. Pecksniff came to town on business. Had he forgetten that ? 
Was he already taking his pleasure with Todgers’s jovial brood, unmind 
ful of the serious demands, whatever they might be, upon his calm con- 
sideration? No. 

Time and tide will wait for no man, saiththe adage. But all men have 
to wait for time and tide. That tide which, taken at the flood, would 
lead Seth Pecksniff on to fortune, was marked down in the table, and 
about to flow. No idle Pecksniff lingered far inland, unmindful of the 
changes of the stream; but there, upon the water’s edge, over his shoes 
already, steod the worthy creature, prepared to wallow in the very mud, 
so that it slid towards the quarter of his hope. i 

The trustfulness of his two fair daughters was beautiful indeed. They 
had that firm reliance on their parent’s nature, which taught them to feel 
certain that in all he did, he had his purpose straight and full before 
him. And that its noble end and object was himself, which almost of 
necessity included them, they knew. The devotion of these maids was 
perfect. 

Their filial confidence was rendered the more touching, by their 
having no knowledge of their parent’s real designs, in the present in- 
stance. All that they knew of his proceedings, was, that every morn- 
ing, after the early breakfast, he repaired to the post-office and inquired 


Todgers’s notion of a wooden leg, if perfectly agreeable to her self!”’ 





ONTAHAN. 


This went on for four or five days. Atlength one morning, Mr. Pecks- 
niff returned with a breathless rapidity, strange to observe in him, at other 
times so calm; and, seeking immediate speech with his daughters, shut 





| himself up with them in private conference, for two whole hours. Of all 


that passed in this period, only the following words of Mr. Pecksniff’s ut- 
teranoe are known: 

“ How he has come ® change so very much (if it should turn out as I 
expect, that he has,) we ndedn’t stop to inquire. My dears, I have my 
thoughts upon the subject, but [ will not impart them. It is enough that 


| we will not be proud, resentful, or pen ay 3 If he wants our friend- 
10p 


9 


We know our duty, I e! 


ship, he shall have it. 
entleman alighted from a hackney- 


That eam day at noon, an old 


| coach at tue post-office, and, giving his name, inquired for a letter address- 


ed to himself, and directed to be left till called for. It had been lyi 


| there, somedays. The an er ree was in Mr. Pecksniff’s hand, an 


it was sealed with Mr. Pecksniff’s seal. 

It was very short, containing indeed nothing more than an address 
“with Mr. Pecksniff’s respectful, and (notwithstaading what has passed) 
sincerely affectionate regards.” The old gentleman tore off the direction 
—scattering the rest in fragments to the winds—and giving it to the coach- 
man, bade him drive as near that place ashe could. In pursuance of 
these instructions he was driven to the Monument; where he again alight- 
ed, dismissed the vehicle, and walked towards Todgers’s. ie 

Though the face? and form, and gait of this old man, and even his grip 
of the stout stick on which he leaned, were all expressive of a resolution 
not easily shaken, and a purpose (it matters little whether right or wrong, 
just now) such as in other days — have survived the rack, and had its 
strongest life in weakest death ; still there were grains of hesitation in his 
mind, which made him now avoid the house he sought, and loiter te and 
fro in a gleam of sunlight, that brightened the little churchyard hard by. 
There may have been in the presence of those idle heaps of dust among 
the busiest stir of life, something to increase his wavering ; but there he 
walked, awakening the echoes as he paced up and down, until the church 
clock, striking the quarters for the second time since he had been there, 
roused him from his meditation. Shaking off his incertitude as the air 

yarted with the sound of the bells, he walked rapidly to the house, and 
Seosbed at the door. = 

Mr. Pecksniff was seated in the landlady’s little room, and his visitor 
found him reading—by an accident: he apologized for it—an excellent 
theological work. There were cake and wine upon a Jittle table—by ano- 
ther accident, for which he also apologised. Indeed he said, he had given 
his visitor up, and was about to partake of that simple refreshment with 
his children, when he knocked at the dnor. 

“ Your daughters are well?” said old Martin, laying down his hat and 
stick, 

Mr. Pecksniff endeavored to conceal his agitation as a father, when he 
answered, Yes, they were. They were good girls, he said, very good. 
He would not venture to recommend Mr. Chuzzlewit to take the eas 
chair, or to keep out of the draught of the door. If he made any suc 
suggestion, he would expose himself, he feared, to most unjust suspicion. 
He would, therefore, content himself with remarking that there was an 
easy chair in the room; and that the doer was far from being air-tight. 
This latter imperfection, he might perhaps venture te add, was not un- 
commonly to be met with in old houses. 

The old man sat down in the easy chair, and after a few moments’ si- 
lence, said : 

“In the first place, let me thank you for coming to London so 
promptly, at my almost unexplained request: I need searcely add, at my 
cost. 

“At your cost, my good sir!” cried Mr. Peckeniff, in a tone of great 
surprise. 

“It is not,” said Martin, waving his hand impatiently, “ my habit to 
put my—well! my relatives—to any personal expense to gratify my ca- 

rices.’ 

a Caprices, my good sir!” cried M1. Pecksniff. 

“That is scarcely the proper word either, in this instances,”’ said the 
old man. “No. You are right.” 

Mr. Pecksniff was inwardly very much relieved to hear it, though he 
didn’t at all know why. 

“ You are right,’’ repeated Martin. “It is nota caprice. It is built up 
on reason, proof, and cool cemparison. Caprices never are. Moreover, 
I am not a capricious man. lUnever was.” 

“ Most assuredly not,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ How do you know !” returned the other quickly. “ Your are to begin 
to knew it now. You are to test and prove it, in time tocome. You and 
yours are to find that I can be constant, and am not to be diverted from 
my end. Do you hear? 

“ Perfectly,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 


“IT very much regret,” Martin resumed, looking steadily at him, and 
speaking in a slow and measured tone : “ I very much regret that you 
and I held such a conversation together, as that which passed between us 
at our last meeting. I very much regret that I laid open to you, what 
were then my thoughts of you, so freely as Idid. The intentions that I 
bear towards you, now, are of another kind ; and, deserted by all in whom 
I have ever trusted, hoodwinked and beset by all who should help and 
sustain me; I fly to you for refuge. I conte in you to be my ally ; to 
attach yourself to me by ties of Interest and Expectation—”’ he laid great 
stress upon these words, though Mr. Pecksnifi particularly begged him 
not to mention it; “ and to help me to visit the consequences of the very 


worst species of meanness, dissimula':on, and subtlety, on the right 
heads.” 


“ My noble sir !” cried Mr. Pecksniff, catching at his outstretched hand. 


| “ And you regret the having harbored unjust thoughts of me! you with 


had . 


those gray hairs ! 

“ Regrets,” said Martin, “ are the natural property of gray hairs ; and 
I enjoy, in common with all other men, at least my share of such inheri- 
tance. And soenough of that. I regret having been severed from you so 





for letters. That task pefermed, his business for the day was over; and 


he again relaxed, wutil the rising of another sun proclaimed the advent of | 


another post, 





long. If I had known you sooner, and sooner used you as you well de- 
serve, I might have been a happier man. 


Mr. Pecksniff looked up to the ceiling, and clasped his hands in rapture. 
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“ Your daughters,’ said Martin, after « short silence. “I don’t know 
them. Are they like you ?”’ t 

“ In the nose of my eldest and chin of my youngest, Mr. Chazzlewit,”’ 
returned the widower, “ their sainted parent—not myself, their mother— 
lives again.” 

“ IT don’t mean in person,” said the old man. “ Morally—morally.” 


“Tis not for me to say,” retorted Mr. Pecksniff wit 
“T have dene my best, sir.’’ 

“T could wish to see them,” said Martin; “are they near at hand?” 

They were, very near; for they had, in fact, beep listening at the door, 
from the beginning of this conversation until now, when they precipitately 
retired. aving wiped the signs of weakness from his eyes, and so given 
them time to get up stairs, Mr. Pecksniff opened the door, and mildly cried 
in the passage, 

“ My own darlings, where are you ?” 

“ Here, my dear pa!”’ replied the distant voice of Charity. 

“ Come down into the back parlor, if you please, my love,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, “ and bring your sister with you.” 

“Yes, my dear pa,’ cried Merry; and down they came directly (being 
all obedience), singing as they came. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the two Miss Pecksnifis when 
they found a stranger with their dear papa. Nothing could surpass their 
mute amazement when he said, “My children, Mr. Chuzzlewit!”’ But 
when he told them that Mr. Chuzzlewit and he were friends, and that Mr. 
Chuzzlewit had said such kind and tender words as pierced his very 
heart, the two Miss Pecksniffs cried with one accord,“ 
this!’ and fell upon the old man’s neck. And when they had embraced 
him with fervor of affection that no words can describe it, they grouped 
themselves about his chair, and hung over him: as figuring to hones ves 
no earthly joy like that of ministering to his wants, and crowding into the 
remainder of his life the love they would have diffused over their whole 
existence, from infancy, if he—dear obdurate!—had but consented to re- 
ceive the precious offering. 

The old man looked attentively from one to the other, and then at Mr. 
Pecksniff, several times. 

“ What,” he asked of Mr. Pecksnifl, happening to catch his eye in its 
descent: for uatil now it had been ploudiy upraised, with something of 
that expression which the poetry of ages has attributed to a domestic 
bird, when breathing its last amid the ravages of an electric storm: 
** What are their names ?”’ 

Mr. Pecksniff told him, and added, rather hastily—his calumniators 
would have said, with a view to any testamentary thought8 that might be 
flitting through old Martin's mind—* Perhaps, my dears, you had better 
write them down. Your humble autographs are of no value in them- 
selves, but affection may prize them.” 

“ Affection,” said the old man, “ will expend itself on the living origi- 
nals. Do not trouble yourselves, my girls. 1 shall not so easily forget 
you, Charity and Mercy, as to need such tokens of remembrance. 

“ Cousin!” 

“Mir!” said Mr. Pecksniff, with alacrity. 

“ Do you never sit down ?”’ 

“ Why—yes—oceasionally, sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff, who had been 
standing all this time. 

“Will you do so now ?” 

“Can you ask me,” returned Mr. Pecksniff, slipping into a chair im- 
mediately, “ whether I will do anything that you desire ?”’ 

“You talk confidently,” said Martin, “and you mean well; but I fear 
you don’t know what an old man’s humors are. You don’t know what 
it is to be required to court his likings and dislikings ; adapt yourself to 
his prejudices ; do his bidding, be it what it may ; bear with his distrusts 
and jealousies; and always still be zealous in his service. When I re- 
member how numerous these failings are in me, and judge of their ocea- 
sional enermity by the injurious thoughts I lately entertained of you, l 
hardly dare to claim you for my friend.”’ 

“My worthy sir,” returned his relative, “ how can you talk in such a 
painful strain’ What was more natural than that you should make one 
slight mistake, when in all other respects you were so very correct, and 
have had such reason—such very sad and undeniable reason—to judge of 
every one about you in the worst light!”’ 

“ True,” replied the other. “You are very lenient with me.” 

‘!We always said—my girls and I,” cried Mr. Pecksniff with increas- 
ing obsequiousness, “that while we mourned the heaviness of our mis- 
fortune in being confounded with the base and mercenary, still we could 
not wonder at it. My dears, you remember?” 

Oh vividly! A thousand times! 

* “We uttered no complaint,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. “Occasionally we 
had the presumption to cogsole ourselves with the remark that Truth 
would in the — o ail, an¢ Virtue be triumphant; but not often. My 
loves, vou recollect ?” 

Recollect! Could he doubt it? Dearest pa, what strange, unnecessary 
questions! 

“ And when I saw you,” resumed Mr. Pecksniff, with still greater de- 
ference, “in the little, unassuming village where we take the liberty of 
dwelling, I said you were mistaken in me, my dear sir: that was all, I 
think ?”’ 

“ No—not all,” said Martin, who had been sitting with his hand upon 
his brow for some time past, and now looked wp again: “ you said much 
more, which, added to other circumstances that have come to my know- 
ledge, opened my eyes. You speke to me,glisinterestedly, on behalf of 
[ needn't name him. You know whom I mean.” 

Trouble was expressed in Mr. Peckeniff’s visage, as he pressd his hot 
hands together, and replied, with humility, “ Quite disinterestedly, sir, I 
assure you.” 

“T know it,’ said old Martin, in his quiet way. “I am sure of it. I 
said so. It was disinterested too, in you, to draw that herd of harpies off 
from me, and be their victim yourself; mast other men would have suf- 
fered them to display themselves in all their rapacity, and would have 
striven to rise, by contrast, in my estimation. You felt for me, and drew 
them off, for which I owe you many thanks. Although I left the place, 

know what passed behind my back, you see!” 

“ You amaze me, sir'’”’ cried Mr. Pecksniff: which was true enough. 


a gentle smile. 
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“My knowledge of your proceedings,” said the old man, “ does not 
stop at this. You have a new inmate in your house—” 

“ Yes, sir,” rejoined the architect, “I have." 

“He must quit it,” said Martin. 

“ For—for yours?’ asked Mr. Pecksniff, with a quavering mildness. 

“ For any shelter he can find,” the old man answered. ‘‘He has de- 
ceived you.” 

“T hope not,” said Mr. Pecksniff, eagerly. “I trust not. I have been 
extremely well disposed towards that young man. I hope it cannot be 
shown that he has forfeited all claim to my protection. Deceit—deceit, 
my dear Mr. Chuzzlewit, would be final. i should hold myself bound, 
on = = ne to be pm oes him instantly.” 

old man glanced at both his fair supporters, but especially at Misa 
Mercy, whom, indeed, he looked full in “ face, with My demon- 
stration of interest than had yet appeared in bis features. His gaze again 


“ Of course you know that he has made his matrimonial choice ?” 

“Oh dear!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, rubbing his hair up very stiff upon 
his bead, and staring wildly at his daughter. “This is becoming tre- 
menduous!”’ 

“ You know the fact ?”’ repeated Martin. 

“Surely not without his grandfather’s consent and approbation, my dear 
sir!” cried Mr. Pecksniff. “Don’t tell me that. For the honor of hu- 
man nature, say you’re not about to tell me that!”’ 

“I thought he had suppressed it!” said the old man. 

The indignation felt by Mr. Pecksniff at this terrible disclosure, was 
only te be equalled by the kindling anger of his daughters. What! Had 
they taken to their hearth and home a secretly contracted nt; a 
crocodile, who had made a furtive offer of his hand ; an imposition on 
society ; a bankrupt bachelor with no effects, trading with spinster 
world on false pretences! And oh, to think that he should have disobey - 
ed and poe on that sweet, that venerable gentleman, whose name 
bore; that kind and tender guardian; his more than father—to say noth- 
ing at all of mother—horrible, horrible ! To turn him out with ignominy 
would be treatment much too good. Was there nothing else could 
be done to him? Had he incurred no legal pains and penalties? Could 
it be that the statutes of the land were so remiss as to have affixed no 
no punishment to such delinquency? Monster; how basely had they 
been deceived ! 

“1 am glad to find you second me so warmly,” said the old man, hold- 
ing up his hand to stay the torrent of their wrath. “ I will not deny that 
it is a pleasure to me to find you so full of zeal. We will consider that 
topic as disposed of.” 

‘No, my dear sir,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, “not as disposed of, until I 
have purged my house of this pollution.” 

“ That will follow,” said the old man, “ in its own time. I look upon 
that as done.” 

“You are very good, sir,’ answered Mr. Pecksniff, shaking hie 
hand. “You do me honor. You may look upon it as done, I assure 
you.’ 

“There is another topic,” said Martin, “on which I hope you will as- 
sist me. You remember Mary, cousin ?”’ 

“ The young lady that I mentioned to yous my dears, as having inter- 
ested me so very much,” remarked Mr. Pecksniff. “Excuse my inter- 
rupting you, sir.” 

“1 told you her history ;’’ said the old man. 

“Which I also mentioned, you will recollect, my dears,” cried Mr. 
Pecksniff. “ Silly girls, Mr. Cowashowtirspuitn moved by it, they were !’" 

“ Why, look now !’’ said Martin, evidently pleased : “1 feared I should 
have had to urge her case upon you, and ask you to regard her favorably 
for my sake. But I find you have no jealousies! Well! You have no 
cause for any, to be sure. She has nothing to gain from me, my dears, 
and she knows it.” 

The two Miss Pecksnifis murmured their approval of this wise arrange- 
ment, and their cordial sympathy with its interesting object. 

“If [ could have anticipated what has come to pass between us four,’’ 
said the old man, thoughtiully : “ but it is too late to think of that. You 
would receive her courteously, young ladies, and be kind to her, if need 
were !”’ 

Where was the orphan whom the two Miss Pecksniffs would not have 
cherished in their sisterly bosom! But when that orphan was eommend- 
ed to their care by one on whom the dammed-up love of years was gush- 











, 


| ing forth, what exhaustless stores of pure affection yearned to expend 


themselves upon her! . 

An interval ensued, during which Mr. Chuzzlewit, in an absent frame 
of mind, sat gazing at the ground, without uttering a word; and as it 
was plain that he had no desire to be interrupted in his meditations, Mr. 
Pecksnifi and his daughters were srofoundly silent also. During the 
whole of the foregoing dialogue, he had borne his part with a cold, pas- 
sionless promptitude, as though he had learned and painfully rehearsed it 
all, a hundred times. Even when his expressions were warmest and his 
language most encouraging, he kad retained the same manner, without 
the least abatement. ut now there was a keener brightness in his eye, 
and more expression in his voice, as he said, awakening from his thought- 
ful mood: 

“You know what will be said of this? Have you reflected ?” 

“ Said of what, my dear sir?’ Mr. Pecksniff asked. 

“ Of this nes understanding between us.” ‘ 

Mr. Pecksniff looked benevolently sagacious, and at the same time far 
above all earthly misconstruction, as he shook his head, and observed 
that a great many things would be said of it, no doubt. 

‘A great many,” rejoined the old man. “Some will say that I dote 
in my old age; that illness has shaken me; that I have lost all strength 
of mind; and have grown childish. You can bear that?’ 

Mr. Pecksniff answered that it would be dreadfully hard te bear, but 
he though he could, if he made a great effort. 

“ Others will say—I speak of disappointed, angry people only—that 
hou have lied, and fawned, and wormed yourself through dirty ways into 
my favor; by such concessions and such crooked deeds, such meannesses 
and vile endurances, as nothing could repay: no, not the legacy of half 
the world we live in. You can bear that ‘” 
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Mr. Pecksniff made reply that this would be also very hard to bear, 


as reflecting, in some degree, on the discernment of Mr. Chuzzlewit.— | 
Still he had a medest confidence that he could sustain the calumny, with 
the help of a good conscience, and that gentleman’s friendship. 

“ With the t mass of slanderers,” said old Martin, leaning back 
in his chair, “the tale, as I clearly foresee, will ran thus: That to mark 
my contempt for the rabble whom I despised, I chose from among 
them the very worst, and made him do my will, and pampered and 
enriched him at the cost of all the rest. That after casting about for 
the means of a punishment which should rankle in the bosoms of these 
kites the most, and strike into their gall, I devised this scheme at a 
time when the last link in the chain of grateful love and duty, that 
held me to my race, was roughly snapped asunder: roughly, for f loved 
him well; roughly, for I had ever put my trust in his affection; roughly, 
for that he broke it when I loved him most—God help me !—and he 
without @ pang could throw me off, the while I clung about his heart! 
Now,” said the old man, dismissing this passionate outburst, as sud- 
denly as he yielded to it, “is your mind made up to bear this like- 
wise? Lay your account with having it to bear, and put no trust in 
being set right by me.” 

“My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit,” cried Pecksniff in an ecstacy, “ for such 
@ man as you have shown yourself to be this day; for a man so injured, 
yet so very humane; for a man so—I am at a loss what precise term to 
use—yet at the same time so remarkably—I don’t know how to express 
my meaning; for such a man as I have described, I hope it is no pre- 
sumption to say that I, and I am sure I may add my children also (my 
dears, we ly agree in this, I think?), would bear anything what- 
ever ! 

“Enough,” said Martin. 
When do you return home ?”’ 

“Whenever you please, my dear sir. To-night, if you desire it.” 

“T desire nothing,” returned the old man, “that is unreasonable.— 
So agngeet would be. Will you be ready to return at the end of this 
w 

The very time of all others that Mr. Pecksniff would have suggested 
if it-had been left to him to make his own choice. As to his daughters 
—the words, ‘‘ Let us be at home on Saturday, dear pa,” were actually 
upon their lips. 

“Your expenses, cousin,’ said Martin, taking a folded slip of paper 
from his pocket-book, ‘‘may possibly exceed that amount. If so, let 
me know the balance that I owe you, when we next meet. It would be 
useless if I told you where I live just now: indeed, I have ne fixed 
abode. When I have, you shall know it. You and your daughters 
may expect to see me before long: in the meantime I need not tell 

ou, that we keep our own confidence. What you will do when you get 

e, is understood between us. Give me no account of it at any time; 

and never refer to it in any way. I ask that, as a favor. [I am com- 
monly a man of few words, cousin; and all that need be said just now 
is said, I think.” 

“One glass of wine—one morsel of this homely cake?’ cried Mr. 
Pecksniff, venturing to detain him. ‘My dears!—”’ 

The sisters flew to wait upon him. 

“Poor girls!” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘‘ You will excuse their agitation, 
my dear sir. They are made up of feeling. A bad commodity to go through 
the world with, Mr. Chuzzlewit! My youngest daughter is almost as 
much of a woman as my eldest is she not sir?” 

“« Which is the youngest,” asked the old man. 

“‘ Mercy, by five years,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “We sometimes venture 
to consider her rather a fine figure, sir. Speaking as an artist, [ may per- 
haps be permitted to suggest, that its outline is graceful and correct. I 
am naturally,” said Mr. Pecksniff, drying his hands upon his handker- 
chief, and looking anxiously in his cousin’s face at almost every word, 
“ proud, if I may use the expression, to have a daughter who is constucted 
upon the best models.” 

“She seems to have a lively disposition,” observed Martin. 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Pecksuiff, “that is qaite remarkable. You have 
defined her character, my dear sir, as correctly as if you had known her 
from her birth. She has a lively disposition. I assure you, my dear sir, 
that in our unpretending home, her gaiety is delightful.” 

‘No doubt,” returned the old man. 

“Charity, upon the other hand,” said Mr Pecksniff, “ is remarkable 
for strong sense, and for rather a deep tone of sentiment, if the par- 
tiality of a father may be excused in saying so. A wonderful affec- 
tion between them, my dear sir! Allow me to drink your health.— 
Bless you !” 

“I little thought,” retorted Martin, “ but a month ago, that I should be 
breaking bread and pouring wine with you. I drink to you.” 

Not at all abashed by the extraordinary abruptness with which these 
latter words were spoken, Mr. Pecksniff thanked him devoutly. 

‘Now let me go,” said Martin, putting down the wine when he had 
merely touched it with his lips. ‘‘ My dears, good morning!” 

But this distant form of farewell was by no means tender enough for 
the yearnings of the young ladies, who again embraced him with all 
their ‘i »arts—with all their arms at any rate—to which parting caresses 
their new-found friend submitted with a better grace than might have 
been expected from one who, not a moment before, had pledged their 
parent in such a very uncomfortable manner. These endearments ter- 








“You can charge no consequences on me. 


minated, he took a hasty leave of Mr. Pecksniff, and withdrew, followed | 


the door by both father and daughters, who stood there, kissing their 
nands, and beaming with affection until he disappeared : though, by the 
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way, he never once looked back, after he had crossed the threshold. 

When -hey returned into the house, and were again alone in Mrs. 
Todgers’s room, the two young ladies exhibited an unusual amount of 
gaiety ; insomuch thai they clapped their hands, and laughed, and looked 
with roguish aspects and a bantering air upon their dear papa. This 
conduct was so very unaccountable, that Mr. Pecksniff (being singularly 
grave himself) could scarcely choose but ask them what it meant; 
took them te task, in his gentle manner, for yielding to such light emo- 
tions. 

“If it was possible to divine any cause for this merriment, even the 
most remote,”’ he said, “I should not reprove you. But when you can 
have none whatever—oh, really—really !’’ 

This admonition bad so little effect on Mercy, that she was obliged to 
hold her handkerchief befere her rosy lips, and to throw herself back in 
her chair, with every demonstration of extreme amusement ; which want 
of duty so offended Mr. Pecksniff that he reproved her in set terms, and 
gave her his parental advice to correct herself in solitude and contem- 
plation. But at that juncture they were disturbed by the sound of voices 
in dispute ; and as it proceeded from the next room, the subject matter 
of the altercation quickly reached their ears. 

“ T don’t care that! Mrs. Todgers,” said the young gentleman who 
had been the youngest gentleman in company on the day of the festival ; 
‘T don’t care that, ma’am,” said he, snapping his fingers, “for Jinkins. 
Don’t suppose I do.” 

“T am quite certain you don’t, sir,”’ replied Mrs. Todgers. ‘‘ You have 
too independent a spirit, I know, to yield to anybody. And quite right. 
There is no reason why you should give way to any gentleman. Every 
body must be well aware of that.”’ 

“I should think no more of admitting daylight into the fellow,” 
said the youngest gentleman, in a desperate voice, “than if he was @ 
bull-dog.”” 

Mrs. Todgers did not stop to inquire whether, asa matter of principle, 
there was any particular reason for admitting daylight even into a bull- 
dog, otherwise than by the natural channel of his eyes : but she seemed 
to wring her hands: and she moaned. 

“Let him be careful,” said the youngest gentleman. “I give him 
warning. No man shall step between me and the current of my ven- 
geance. I know a Cove—” he used that familiar epithet in his agita- 
tion, but corrected himself, by adding, “a gentleman of property, I mean, 
who practises with a pair of pistols (fellows too,) of his own, If Iam 
driven to borrow 'em, and to send a friend to Jinkine,—a tragedy will 
get into the papers. That's all.” 

Again Mrs. Todgers moaned. 

‘«[ have borne this long enough,” said the youngest gentleman, “‘ but 
now my soul rebels against it, and I won’t stand it any longer. I left 
home originally, because I had that within me which wouldn’t be domi- 
neered over by a sister; and do you think I’m going to be put down by 
him? No.” 

“Tt is very wrong in Mr. Jinkins; J] know it is perfectly inexcusable 
in Mr. Jinkins, if he intends it,” observed Mrs. Todgers. 

“If he intends it!” cried the youngest gentleman. ‘‘ Don’t he interrupt 
and contradict me on every occasion? Does he ever fail to interpose 
himself between me and any thing or any body that he sees I have set 
my mind upon? Does he make a point of always pretending to forget 
me, when he’s pouring out the beer? Does he make bragging remarks 
about his razers, and insulting allusions to people who have no necessity 
to slave more than oncea week? But let him look out; he'll find him- 
self shaved, pretty close, before long; and so I tell him!” 

The young gentlemen was mistaken in this closing sentence, inasmuch 
as he never told it to Jinkins, but always to Mra. Todgers. 

‘“‘ However,” he said, “these are not proper subjects for ladies’ 
ears. All I’ve got to say to you, Mrs. Todgers, is,—a week’s no- 
tice from next Saturday. The same house can’t contain that miscre- 
ant and me any longer. If we get over the intermediate time without 
bloodshed, you may think yourself pretty fortuaate. I don’t myself ex- 
pect we shall.” 

* Dear, dear!”’ cried Mrs. Todgers, “ what would i have given to have 
prevented this! To lose you, sir, would be like losing the house’s right 
hand. So popular as you are among the gentlemen; so generally looked 
up to; and so much liked! I do hope you’l] think better of it; if on 
nobody else’s account, on mine.” 


“There’s Jinkins,” said the youngest gentleman, moodily. “ Your 


favorite. He'll console you and the gentlemen too fur the loss of 
twenty such as me. I’m not understood in this house. I never have 
been. ’ 


“Don’t run away with that opinion, sir!"’ cried Mrs. Todgers, with 
a show of honest indignation. ‘Don’t make such a charge as that 
against the establishment, I must beg of you. It is not so bad as that 
comes to, sir. Make any remark you please against the gentlemen, or 
against me; but don’t say you're Shot understood in this house.” 

“T’m not treated as if 1 was,” said the youngest gentleman. 

‘There you make a great mistake, sir,” returned Mrs. Todgers, in 
the same strain. ‘As many of the gentlemen and I have often said, 
youare too sensitive. That's where it is. You are of too susceptible 
a nature ; it’s in your spirit.” 

The young gentleman coughed. 

“And as,” said Mrs. Todgers, “as to Mr. Jinkins, 1 must beg of you, 
if we are to part, to understand that I don’t abet Mr. Jinkins by any 
means. Far from it. J could wish that Mr. Jinkins would take a lower 
tone in this establishment: and would not be the means of raising differ 

















ences between me and gentlemen that I can much less bear to part with, 
than I could with him. Mr. Jinkins is not such a boarder, sir,” added 
Mis. Todgers, “that all considerations of private feeling and respect 
give way before him. Quite the contrary, I assure you.” 

The young gentleman was so much mollified by these and similar 
speeches on the part of Mrs. Todgers, that he and that lady gradually 
changed positions ; so that she became the injured party, and he was un- 
derstood to be the injurer; but in a complimentary, not in an offensive 
sense ; his cruel conduct being attributable to his exalted nature, and to 
that alone. So, in the end, the young gentleman withdrew his notice, 
and assured Mrs. Todgers of his unalterable regard: and having done so, 
went back to business. 

# Goodness me, Miss Pecksniffs!”’ cried that lady, as she came into the 
back room, and sat wearily down. with her basket on her knees, and 
her hands folded upon it, ‘‘ what a trial of temper it is to keep a house 
like this! You must have heard most of what has just passed. Now 
did you ever hear the like?” f 

“ Never!” said the two Miss Pecksniffs. 

“OF all the ridiculous young fellows that ever I had to deal with,” 
resumed Mrs. Todgers, “ that is the most ridiculous and unreasonable. 
Mr. Jenkins is ha upon him sometimes, but not halfas hard as he de- 
serves. To mention such a gentleman as Mr. Jinkins, in the same breath 
with him—you know it’s too much ! and yet he’s as jealous of him, bless 
you, as if he was his equal.” ‘ : 

The young ladies were greatly entertained by Mrs. Todger’s account, 
no less than with certain anecdotes illustrative of the youngest gentle- 
man’s character, which she went on to tell them. But Mr. Pecksniff 
looked quite stern and angry : and when she had concladed, said in a 
selemn voice: 

“ Pray, Mrs. Todgers, if I may inquire, what does that young gentle- 
man gene pe argon support of these premises ?”’ 

sir, for w s, he i ili ie 
_ ea Tedgors at he has, he pays about eighteen shillings a week, 

« Eighteen shillings a week !" repeated Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Taking one week with another ; as near that as possible,’ said Mrs. 
Todgers. 


. 


Mr. Pecksniff rose from his chair, folded his arms, looked at her, and 
shook his head. 

“ And do you mean to say, ma’am—is it possible, Mrs. Todgers—that 
for such a miserable consideration as eighteen shillings a week, a female 
of your understanding can so far demean herself as to wear a double face, 
even foran instant !” 

“ T am forced to keep things on the square if I can, sir,” faultered 
Mes. Todgers. “IT must preserve peace among them, and keep my 
er together, if possible, Mr. Pecksniff. The profit is very 

mall— 


“ The profit!” cried that gentleman, laying great stress upon the word. 
‘The profit, Mrs. Todgers' You amaze me “ 

He was so severe, that Mrs. Todgers shed tears. 

“* The profit!” repeated Mr. Pecksniff. “The profit of dissimulation ! 
To worship the golden calf of Baal, for eighteen shillings a week !” 

he Don’t in your own goodness be too hard upon me, Mr. Pecksniff,’’ 
cried Mrs. Todgers, taking out her handkerchief. 

“ Oh Calf, Calf!” cried Mr. Pecksniff mournfully. ‘* Ob Baal, Baal ! 
oh my friend Mrs. Todgers! To barter away that precious jewel, self- 
esteem, and cringe to any mortal creature—for eighteen shillings a 
week !”” 

He was so subdued and overcome by the reflection, that he immedi- 
ately took down his hat from its peg in the passage, and went out for a 
walk, to compose his feelings. Anybody passing him in the street might 
have known him for a good man at first sight; for his whole figure 
teemed with a consciousness of the moral homily he had read to Mrs. 
Todgers. 

Eighteen shillings a week! Just, most just, thy censure, upright 
Pecksniff! Had it been for the sake of a ribbon, star, or garter ; sleeves 
of lawn, a great man’s smile, a seat in parliament, a tap upon the shoul- 
der for a courtly sword; a place, a party, or a thriving lie, or eighteen 
thousand pounds, or even eighteen hundred ;—but to worship the gol len 
calf for eighteen shillings a week ! oh pitiful, pitiful! ; 

: ( To be continued.) 
—E 

ExtraorDinaRy Murpzr or a Yousa Girnt.—The Province, a 
Lyons journal, relates that about four o’clock in the morning of the 26th 
ultimo, as a wedding party was returning to Ainay from Etroits, where 
the marriage feast had been celebrated, the bride, a pretty young village 
damsel, stopped behind the rest for some purpose unexplained. Hav- 
ing waited some time without her rejuining them, her friends went back 
to seek her; but, although they spread in every direction, and passed 
the whole of the day in exploring the country round, they could gain no 
tidings of her. At length on the following morning, news was brought 
that she had been found in the night by a stranger, bound to a tree, with 
her hands tied behind her, and with her mouth filled with sand, in a 
wood called Tete d’Or. She was still alive, and medical aid waa called 
to her relief, but she was irrecoverable, and died in the afternoon of that 
day. No cries of distress were heard at the time she was first missing, 
and when taken down from the tree the nuptial wreath of orange flowers 
was still on her head, and all her bridal ornaments were on her person. 
On a post-mortem examination, not the slightest trace of any other act 


es vielence upon her could be discovered, except that which caused her 
death. 


as 
——— 
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From Graham’s Magazine for May. 


THE HEIR OF FLEETWOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HENRI QUATRE.” 


In one of the English southern counties, a long chain of hills abruptly 
terminates in a bold promontory ; the eye of the spectator, gazing from 
the peak, is delighted with an expanse of richly wooded plains enlivened 
by lofty turret and broad dome of manorial tenement. On the left hand, 
buried beneath the dark shade of trees, stands Fleetwood Hall; on the 
right, at a distance of six or more miles, ia seen Millington Grange, both 
edifices of ancient date, both had sheltered from century to century fa- 
milies of the same nemes as their respective estates. The grandfather 
of Philip Fleetwood, of the Hall, married the heiress of Millington. It 
was covenanted in the marriage settlement that, as by law and tenure 
the Fleetwood domains would descend to the eldest son, the Grange and 
its appurtenances should fall to the second on his assumption of the name 
of Millington. The offspring of this marriage, Edward and James 
Fleetwood, on their father’s death, shared the property; the eldest re- 
taining the Hall, whilst James, with his widowed mother, retired to 
Millington, her ancestral abode. Edward died prematurely, leaving in 
pozsession his son Philip Fleetwood, the present owner; the fate of 
James was very similar, he left an only child, George Fleetwood Mil- 
lington, to the care of his aged parent, his wife having died prior. Az 
the period our history commences, there were alive only the two cou- 
sins and their grandmother, the venerable heiress of Millington Grange. 

Philip Fleetwood, at the age ef twenty-five, had reason to nner 
been left without parental control. Early, unchecked dissipation ind 
habits under which the patrimonial property became loaded with mort- 
gage and debt. Having drained the cup of pleasure, lost all zest for 
simple amusements, life became wearisome, save under the fascination 
of dissipated excitement. But pecuniary means often failing, Spee 
temporary retirement to the solitude of Fleetwood Hall, his mind, 
ginally morose and melancholy, though teeming with voluptuous fancies, 
was the prey of dark thoughts. Darker, blacker became his thoughts 
when they turned to Millington Grange. His father had often lamented 
the separation of the two domains—and Philip brooded over the refiec- 
tion till it grew into a startling, terrific, yet ever-haunting truth, that 
there was now bet one life between himself and possession of both estates. 

Young Millington was of the same age as Philip, but their characters 
were very different. George, since his parents’ death, had been educated 
under the eye of the old lady, who proved a watchful guardian of the 
heir, an excellent manager of the estate. On leaving college he return- 
ed home, showed little disposition to quit the routine of country life for 
the gay pleasures of London or continental mode# Gf existence, and 
finally became attached to a young orphan lady of the same county, 
Alice Temple, a frequent and welcome guest at Millington Grange—very 
much a favorite of the aged proprietress. The career George 
promised to be as smooth and agreeable as that of his cousin vexa- 
tious and destructive. What a strange contrast did the events of a few 
months present te the former even tenor of their existence! 

There had ever been shyness, reserve, secret jealousy in Philip, but 
when rumor of George’s increasing intimacy with Miss Temple became 
noised abroad there ensued a marked change. The heir of Fleetwood 
grew a constant visiter at the Grange, made great progress in the good 
opinion of the old lady, and at length persuaded Mre. Millington and 
her grandson that the latter should, ere he married, visit London and 
Paris, to brush up and adorn custicated habits amidst the splendor of 
their courts. In Paris George was shocked at the low haunts into 
which he was dragged, but suspected nothing beyond an extremely dis- 
sipated taste in Philip, for the latter was kind, brotherly, attentive. He 
remonstrated ; Fleetwood declared it the mode, but promised amend- 
ment. Exe the unsophisticated cousin could extricate himself from the 
class of high born, depraved associates, he became, he scarcely knew 
how, entangled in a quarrel. The honor of the family,as Philip assert- 
ed, was at stake, and he offered to take the quarrel in his own hands—a 
proceedure of course declined by George. The parties met in the envi- 
rons of Paris, and young Millington, owing to his adversary—a prac- 
tised swordsman—slipping on the wet grass, succeeded in wounding 
and disarming him. It was, as universally said in the circles, a miracle, 
for the Frenchman handled the foil with the dexterity of a mattre d’armes. 
George, disgusted alike with the circumstance and the companions of 
Philip, was resolute to quit France, so the cousins returned to London 
—Fleetwood making merit of yielding to his kinsman’s wishes. The 
concession operated greatly in his favor. Millington was pleased in the 
supposed discovery that the other’s love of dissolute associations was 
not inherent, but sprung from false notions of Purisian society; so in 
London, as in the former capitol, he was again the led pupil of Philip.— 
For a short period all went smoothly, and the time approached at which 
it had been agreed, ere he left the Grange, that George should return. 
Philip, as his cousin could not fail remarking, grew restless and ~~ 
rited; the latter attributed it to incipient distemper, and urged theiy de- 
parture from London. Fleetwood, stipulating only for a few more 
days’ sojourn in the metropolis, agreed ; and as he proved so comply 
ing, George could not readily resist accompanying him in courses, and 
to places, which partook of the spirit of former license. A reportof the 
duel at Paris bad reached the Grange, and the letters both of Mrs. 
Millington and Miss Temple breathed foreboding and alaim, and urged 
the traveller homeward. George replied in a tone calculated to soothe 
their fears, that he had already fixed the day of return; that Philip ap- 


peared as contented as himself to forsake the gayety of Londgn; but 
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even should he change his mind, the writer would certainly be home the 
day appointed He was anxious to dissipate any injurious impressions 
engendered by unfavorable rumors of his mode of life in Paris. Phat 
such impressions existed, the tenor of the correspondence pretty plainly 
indicated, and as he felt the mischief had been induced by yielding to 








his cousin’s wishes, not from inclination, he was doubly anxious to re- | 


gain the goud opinion of his aged relative and remove the least cause 
of regret and sorrow from the heart of Alice Temple. He still loved 
his cousin, believed the affection was returned, but the conviction gain- 
ed ground that their habits and sentiments were so thoroughly dissimilar 
chat separation and scant intereourse would be productive, if not of mu- 
tual benefit, at least of increased happiness to himself. In proportion as 
this conviction acquired strength, the society of Philip was rather en- 
dured than liked; whether the latter were conacious of the change, 
George could not determine, but it was attended by one unhappy result 
—for having fixed the day of departure, and resolved never again to 
place himself within Philip’s noxious circle, he was led by false com- 
placency to yield to solicitations. 


On the eve of quitting town, the kinsmen dined together at Fleetwood’s | 


lodgings. George, in despite of strict guard—for he was aware of the 
temptation to which he was exposed—found the wine of which he par- 
took sparingly, take unaccountable and irresistible effect. 
control, was led about the town from one public resort to another, and in 
a tavern near the Haymarket, devoted to gaming, exchanged blows—his 
usual failing when intoxicated, and of which Philip could not possibly be 
ignorant—with an outcast scion of a noble house. Philip, as George in- 
distinctly remembered, warm in his cousin’s cause, by violent conduct 
carried the quarrel to some lengths, that on the morrow, when the sober- 


ed parties met, there was no escape from a duel but by concessions—in | 
So that on the | 


the fashionable world—deemed dishonorable to both. 
very day fixed for return to Millington, the preliminaries of a hostile 
meeting were arranged. 

Young Millington, almost heart-broken, wrote hastily to the Grange ex- 
cusing his stay in London one more day. Alas! what might that day 
produce! Of Philip he began to think far from kindly. 
himself irritable, prone to quatrel when under the influence of wine—not 
of arare phenomenon with quiet, peaceful men—was known to himeelf, 
was equally well known to Philip. Why, therefore, should the latter 
take such deliberate pains to break through the restraints of caution ? 
Should he not rather with the becoming zeal of a true friend, have aided 
his cousin’s wise resolves, instead of assailing them under plea of indul- 

ence in a parting tribute to sociality and. friendship? Was not Fleet- 
wood’s conduct in the tavern improper, irritating and gratuitously vexa- 
tious and insulting to the other party. He who had on other occasions 
shown such self commaad, displayed such imperturbable coolness in his 
own quarrels ! 


Even should he escape death, how would his character, in future, | 


atand with friends ?—be estimated by public opinion in his own county, 
where by birth and for unPhe was eligible to the highest honors? If he 
turned from these unhappy reflections to tenderer thoughts, what recep- 


tion should he meet from Alice? if he fell, in what light would she hold 


his memory’ The prospect was, in every way, dismal and forlorn, 
without ray of hope, without shadow of consolation. 
home to excuse the delay of one day, but a more painful duty was imper- 
ative. The night was far gone ere he could summon courage to address 
his aged relative—perhaps for the last time. To Alice, indeed, hecould 
eet write, so was fain to content his affection by enclosing beneath a 


superscription a dearly loved gift (her portrait, which he ever wore) and | 


some intended presents from Paris. These he commended to the care 


of Mrs. Millington, adding to the trust a plain unvarnished tale of pro- | 


ceedings since leaving home. ‘n stamping his thoughts with language, 


he was both grieved and surprised to discover how much, perforce, he 
Soften words how he may, he could | 
not render a true account, without convicting himself of weakness, with- | 


was obliged to implicate his cousin. 
out imputing to Mr. Fleetwood negligence and wantonness, not the less 


culpable because inexplicable. 


from a pleasure jaunt with Mr. Fleetwood. More effectually to lull the 


man’s suspicions (if he entertained any) of the motive of the early drive, | 
he despatched him soon after day-break on an idle errand, that he might | 


be out of the way, when Philip arrived, of witnessing the prepdration for 
the duel. 

He had barely time to complete a hasty toilet, when seven o'clock 
brought Philip Fleetwood in a hired chaise. 
occasion, and as his near blood-relative, Philip asked if he had no com- 
mands, no letters, no souvenirs to entrust to his care. 


‘You are the child of good fortune, George, and I am convinced you 
will come out of this bout scathless; still it is weil co be prepared.” 


Millington replied, that as his estates were entailed on Philip, should’ 


he die without issue, the few bequests in his own power had been willed 
era leaving the Grange. He certajnly had spent a portion of the night in 
writing, but his despatches were already entrusted, with proper direc- 
tions, to the care of his valet. The countenance of Philip fell. 


“You mistrust me, George,” 


sponsibility in leading you through this unpleasant business—do not 
needlessly embitter my situation—remember, should you not survive, and 
1 be gifted with life long aso patriarcl,’s, I shall ever feel your unkind 
distrust, more even than your loss.” . 





He lost self- | 


That he was | 


He had written | 


The packet, when complete, he gave in | 
charge to his valet, Frederick, with directioas to proceed with it to the | 
Grange on the morrow, should he fail returning home that afternoon | 


As George's friend on the | 


said Fleetwood; ‘I feel an awful re- | 
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Tears stood in the eyes of the speaker, and he threw himself into a 
chair, burying his face in his bands. 

Young Millington was deeply moved; he had, ogy judged Phi- 
lip too harshly, and regretted the haste in which he had confided the 
packet to Frederick. He flew to his cousin, assured him he indulged in 
unfounded suspicions, and with an insincerity fureign to his character— 
willing to spare Philip’s feelings—he hinted that he had avoided impos- 
ing any task on his cousin which might lead to unpleasant interviews at 
the Grange. 

“You are right, George,” exclaimed Philip, grasping his hand, “ it 
would be laid at my door—and I am afraid that is now your feeling.”’ 

Millington affected hilarity he did not feel, in endeavoring to restore 
the well-dissembled grief of Fleetwood, rallying him on weakness, scarce- 
ly excusable in a principal, much less a second in a hostile meeting.— 
Philip soun regained composure under the assumed cheerfulness of 
George, and they descended to the chaise, wherein sat very patiently 
Mr. Bolton, Fieetwood’s surgeon, summoned for the occasion, and to- 
gether drove to Wimbledon, stopping on the way to enjoy the benefit of 
Philip's gastronomic prescription of a good breakfast—it being with him 
a favorite theory, that the stomach is the seat of valor, and he had re- 
marked that Geurge’s hand shook a little. Driving rapidly exhilarates 
the spirits, society and ose gees 4 banishes fear, enhances courage 
—and good cheer, as Philip said, makes a stout heart. It was no won- 
der, therefore, that George arrived on the ground without trace of the 
deep misery which besieged him through the night. The nascent change 
of feeling toward Philip, however, was gradually dissipated by his be- 
havior during the drive. There was, in truth, a real heartlessness in his 
deportment, varnished over with a show of deep concern, which on ordi- 
nary occasions would have imposed on his cousin; but now the percep- 
tive faculties of the latter were rendered intensely acute by the awful or- 

| deal to which he was summoned. 
They were last on the ground. The other party, consisting of princi- 
| pal, second, and medical attendant, advanced to meet them. The spot 
chosen was a hollow between two hills. Very few words were spoken, 
for overtures of reconciliation were useless, or at any rate so deemed by 
the seconds—and the principals had the usual notions of fashionable 
honor too much at heart to interfere. It was decided, as the opponent’s 
second was a short, spare man, that Fleetwood, of tall and commanding 
figure, and more readily distinguishable by the combatants, should give 
the signal. Philip placed his friend. 

“* Look well at your man, now,” he whispered, “ mark the straight 
line from his foot to your own—and when I drop the signal, raise the 
pistol steadily in the direction of the line to a trifle below breast high— 
then fire !—and we shall dine together at the Thatched-House—but re- 
member, be cool, for he is the best shot in London.” 

The other replied not, and Fleetwood retired to his station. The sig- 
nal was made, but George’s pistol was not raised. His antagonist fired 
| —the ball tore through the cravat, aod slightly grazed the throat of Mil- 
lington, who immediately discharged his weapon in the air. The se- 
conds ran to his aid, and on removing the cravat, it was discovered he 
was uninjured. An earnest conversation ensued respecting another fire ; 
the scope of Fleetwood’s remarks and behavior implied that the contest 
should not cease, although it could not be said that his mere words war- 
ranted such assumption. 

‘* I did not fire,” said George, who overheard the dialugue of the se- 
conds, ‘‘ as I believe, I gave the first offence—I struck the first blow.” 

** My good fellow,” exclaimed Philip, rather impatiently, “ remember 
the responsibility is with us—’’ 

* Be that as it may,” cried George’s opponent, “after what Mr. Mil- 
lington has just said, { cannot fire again, though he is quite welcome to 
a shot at me. 

** Thea, I believe, the affair must end here,” said the other second, ad- 
Jressing Fleetwood. 

‘I suppose it must,” replied Philip. ‘* Indeed,”’ he added, correcting 
himself, “ after what has passed between our principals, Lam glad, very 
glad, to see a chance of reconciliation.” 

Permission thus accorded, mutual regrets, natural declarations of each 
other’s honor and gentlemanly feeling were exchanged, and the parties 
| severally retired from the field. 

Two hours afterward, Fleetwood was in his dressing-room. In ex- 
treme ill-humor he dismissed the valet, completed the arrangement of 
the toilet himse!f, and as it wanted a full half hour of the appointment at 
the Thatched-House (for though it cannot be doubted he expected his 
cousin would fall by his antagonist’s, fire, he had ordered dinner ere start- 
ing for Wimbledon) he had leisure to reflect on the morning’s adyen- 
ture, 

Curse the fool!” he exclaimed, hastily; ‘he bears a charmed life! 
The best small swordsman in France—the cleverest shot in London—he 
escapes both! But the third attempt—aye! will he escape that!” 

Philip shuddered at the baseness of his own thoughts. There was a 
time when his heart was pure—could he not yet retrace his steps, aban- 
don the foul purpose which haunted him night and day? And what 
then? waa the scowling question prompted by dark passion. Would even 
unspotted innocence restore the domains of Fleetwood? It was true he 
was the recognized lord of broad, fertile manors, but the estates loaded 
with mortgage were like the empty shell which crumbles when one at- 
| tempts to grasp it. The Millington property, equaling in revenue and 
extent his own lands, was free from iacumbrance. Its severance from 

















Fleetweod had been much lamented by his father—there was now inter- 
posed but one life, that of his h 


alf-witted cousin, to re-possession ; butif 
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George married Alice Temple, then fgsewell the chance! Let the heir 
of Fleetwood forever bid farewell to expectation of Millington Grange ! 
Lose what he had wiled, schemed, planned, intrigued for, he would not 
not while hope remained. Afraid even to articulate the dark deed, it 


| neath the pillow, for nerved as he was to fgjl purpose, the allusion was 


akin to his own dark thought, and he could not look George in the fage ; 


| he felt as though his own disturbed eye would beget suspicion. ée 


died on his lips as he hurriedly passed the room—but he doomed George | 


never more to see Millington! 
The cloth was removed, the dessert placed, the wine circulated, bright- 


| 


ened by the gay jest of Fieetwood, who one moment rallied his cousin on | 


the future humdrum life at the Grange—Mrs. Alice Millington making 
tea, and reading Pilgrim’s Progress to the old lady, whilst George solaced 
himself at chess with the rector ;—next moment, ironically lauding the 
high-souled chivairy of a Millington withholding his fire against a despe- 
rate gambler and roué, whom it would have been doing a deed of charity 
to St. James’ and its purlieus to have put out of the way: so passed the 
convivial hours. But, ever and anon, even midst the flash of mirth, there 
passed a strange shadow over the brow of Philip. The wine was put 
down untasted, the hand faltered and a film overspread hisjsight ; he 
could scarcely see his unsuspecting kinsman. The heart recuiled at the 
enormity of the meditated act—the mind shrunk aghast from its own dire 
conception. 
posed driving to Richmond, to witness the theatrical entertainments re- 
cently established in that fashionable village. 

“ You forgot,” replied George, in the utmost surprise, “in another 
hour the chaise will be here. [ have ordered relays, but even if I were 
obliged to sleep a few hours on the road, I breakfast to-morrow morning 
at the Grange.” 

It was strange, but Philip had forgotten this arrangement ; still more 
strange, as he had seemed to feign illness in order to detain George in 
town. Millington’s remark, respecting present departure, recalled the 
lost train of thought—lost for awhile even in the troubled brain whence 
it had birth—and aware of the necessity of prompt action, he was dis- 
mayed at the escape of the fleeting hours. 

“ You are unwell,” ubserved his friend; noticing the pale, agitated face ; 
“indeed, I think alarmingly ili—I never saw so sudden a change! You 
require country air more than myself—ihese fits and starts | have noted 
in you the last month. I'll tell you how it is, Philip! You are doomed 
—nay, do not start, but hear me out—you are doomed to a severe fit of 
illness, the penalty of past life, and you will recover to live an altered and 
reformed man.” 

Philip smiled, but the smile was ghastiy. How fortunately appear- 
ances favored his scheme! He replied that he certainly was ill, had 
struggled as much as possible throughout the day against the euemy, but 
was now afraid he must succomb; and as he did not think it prudent to 
return home, would thank George, ere his travelling equipage arrived, to 
make arrangements for his passing the night at the hotel. This remark 
had the desired effect. It was sullicing evidence to young Millington, 
that his cousin was approaching a state of illness in which it would be 
unkind, unnatural to quit him, till he was at least surrounded with the 
comforts and appliances essential to an invalid. Philip offered no op- 
position to the kindly offer of being conveyed to his own lodgings in Mil- 
lington’s chaise; ‘twas, he admitted, better for a sick man than the hotel 
with its strange faces; but he opposed mote vehemently his consin’s in- 
tention of staying another night in town. But the generous Millington 
overruled remonstrence, and despatched Frederick with chaise and lug- 
gage to the Grange with a short note (the prior letter and packet, was, 
of course, reclaimed) stating his own delay to arise from Philip’s sudden 
illness, and that the family might certainly expect him ere to-morrow 
midnight, saving an event they would much deplore—be alluded to the 
bare chance of Fleetwood’s decease. This arrangement squared with 
Philip’s secret wish ; it was essential to his plans that Frederick should 
be separated from his master, though fear of suspicion withheld him from 


Proposing it. 

he geay light of dawn peered between the shutters of Fleetwood’s 
apartment. His eyes were closed, but he was awake, listening to a con- 
versation between G: and the nurse. Mr. Bolton and the physicians, 
she remarked, affirmed the disorder arose from mental anxiety—there 
was no immediate danger—quiet, and absence of exciting topics of dis- 
course would prove the best restoratives. Was he then favored by for- 
tune? Did some busy demon smooth the path to blood? Every thing, 
as the pretended sleeper observed, worked for him—even dastardly con- 
science, which paled the cheek, palsied the arm, wrought deceit on the 
medical attendants whom he had despaired of deceiving. 

“ He sleeps well !” said Millington, drawing aside the curtains. Whilst 
the cousin, with upraised taper, surveyed the calm fec.ures of the inva- 
lid, expressed ardently his satisfattion with the physician’s opinion, that 
the next visit would be final, and the patient might safely be removed 
for change of air, little thought he what dark thoughts raged beneath 
that calm, specious mask! His own death, encompassing by the Busy, 
restless soul, whuse earthly tenement was stretched 30 tranquilly be- 
neath his eyes! 

The warm-hearted kinsman came once more—-early in the afternoon— 
to bid farewell. Contrary to expectation, he found, although the nurse 
had been dismissed, that his cousin was still in bed. In reply to expres- 
sions of surprise, Fieetwod pleaded excessive weakness, which he de- 
clared should not prevent his return to the Hall by the next day at latest. 

* But how do you travel?" continued the invalid. 

“Tt is now two o'clock,” replied Millington; “ Rodney will carry me 
to the Grange, a bare forty miles, you know, by midnight.” 

“Unless you encounter a knight of the road with his pistol and fast- 
trotting nag,’ remarked Philip, pretending to search for some object be- 





In the eonfusion of his brain, to banish thoughts, he pro- | 








“Here is my defence,” replied Millington, laughing, he produced a 
air of pistols. “If any chance son of Turpin should make the assau!:, 
t promise you, I will not fire in the air, as I did yestermorn.” a 4 
** And the road—which do you take ?”’ asked Philip, handling the pis- 
tole, examining the weapons with the eye of a connoisseur. George, pre- 
mising that they were loaded, proceeded to explain minutely his intended 
route. Fleetwood expressed an epinion that the road chosen was cer- 
tainly the safest, and advised bis cousin not to deviate from it—there was 
too much heath and common-land the other way. Still retaining the pis- 
tols in his hand, he affected sudden recollection of something needed, 
and begged his kinsman would obtain it below, as his valet was from 


| home. Soon as Millington left the room, the patient sprang lightly from 


bed, flew to the adjoining dressing-room, opened his pistel-case, and with 
a screw drew the bullets from George’s weapons, leaving ‘in each the 
charge of powder. The manceuvre was performed so quickly, that when 
his friend returned, he was lying in bed—the pistols on the coverlet. 

“ And now, Philip,” said his cousin, after they had exchanged adieua, 
“ promise me one thing—that the day after you arrive at the Hall, you 
visit the Grange. Bolton and his friend say your disease is mental—I 
see you change color—but do not be angry—they did not mean your 
brain was affected, but that something was preying on your mind. You 
know all my estates are entailed on your posterity, if mine fail, but I 
have yet some money at your service—whether enough to cure heart- 
burning, I cannot tell.” 

Philip smiled thankfully, though sickened at heart. ‘I will come, 
George, soon as you expect me,”’ he said, and sunk on the pillow, for he 
wished the conference ended. The kinsmen parted. Svon as the street 
door closed, Fleetwood arose, watched his cousin far as the eye could 
reach, and then flang down the window- blind. 

“Now, Philip Fleetwood !” exclaimed be, ‘‘ now has arrived the hour 
to know thyself! Why should I fear? A shot, a single shot fired in 
darkness, and Lam lord of Millington Grange, soon as my venerable 
grandmother follows her beloved. Conscience! fuolery! The life of 
man is so vatied, so many demands on his time, his thoughts, his feel- 
ings, there is nothing he may not forget midst the bustle of new pur- 
suits. Three years hence, I may doubt even if I did the deed, if I 
school my mind aright.” 

Francois, his valet, was a ready, suple creature, attached to Fleetwood 
by parity of tastes and pursuits, high wages, and unlimited license on 
occasions when personal attendance was not required. He told this man 
that he had a long dated appointment that afternoon at a cottage a few 
miles from town, which he mast keep, or lose the favor of the fair oceu- 
pant, which he had strove hard to gain. Of two friends aware of the 
engagement, one a jealous rival of his favor in that quarter, had betted a 
large sum with the other, that Fleetwood, owing to his enfeebled state, 
would fail in the appointment. Phfllp, bent on going, and, besides, 
anxious to serve the friend who had staked the wager in favor of his 
performing the journey, was determined, more effectually to mortify hie 
rival, and at the same time play with his feelings, as well as his money, 
tu leave the lodging unseen, and return with such secrecy that it shou 
be supposed by the inmates that he had been the whole period in bed. 
To give an apparently sufficing motive for this proceeding, Philip con- 


| trived to tell the story in such a way as to make his servant believe he 


was to share the wager. Fraocois’ peculiar smile proved the success of 
the finesse; he knew his master’s impoverished circumstances, and 
thought the scheme a notable plan to raise the wind; it also fully ex- 
plained the sudden, and, to the valet, unaccountable illness. Fleetwood 
watched the countenance of the man, saw his eyes glisten, knew his 
thoughts, for there is a sort of freemasonry between men long associated. 
Philip did his character wrong in this particular, for he was incapable of 
playing the common cheat, though willing to risk body and soul for a 
high stake. : , , 

** Now for your own advantage, Francois, in this business,’ costin ued 
Philip ; ‘‘ for I find it safest to bind men to my service by sharing Profits. 
You have long teazed me for two months absence, to visit Marseilles, to 
see your relatives—your father or mother, I suppose, being uppermost in 
thought, for the girls you courted, and ran away from, must be pretty old 
by this time. Now, if I regain this chamber, unseen by “ save your- 
self, you shall be on the road to Dover by noon to-morrow—I could never 
better spare you, for I am going to rusticate.” 

Fleetwood had now set the finishing stroke to his foul plot. Should 
suspicion even light on himself, the whole househeld would be} prepared 
to swear he had never quitted his sick-chamber ; whilst Francois, too 
sagacious not to draw prejudicial inferences, would be away inja foreign 
country, where he could not be questioned, nor indulge unfavorable cogi- 
tations—and to make matters sure on this head, it was his intention to 
join the valet a Marseilles, and detain him, without suspicion, for amuch 


| longer period on the continent. 


Whilst Francois wentto hire g borse, Philip was not idle. He load- 
ed two pairs of pistols carefully—sketched the route and distances—se 


| that he had no difficulty in calculating each hour’s probable progress—at 


what spot, and by what hour, he must (having tracked his kinsman, and 
taken the lead) pliant himself, so as effectually to arrest his progress.— 
Francois returned, stating where a horse would be found suited to the 
purpose; he then adjusted on his master’s head a wig worn at a late 
masquerade, and having ascertained that the coast was clear, said he 
could now safely pass down stairs, cross the yard in the rear, and tre- 
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verse the mews unknown, in that disguise, by groom or coachman loi- 
tering there. 





lightly on the stairs, as Mr. Fleetwood enjoyed unexpected slee 
During the journey, the idea occurred to George, that in the 
affairs he had not sufficiently tutored Frederick to hide from the family 


many matters concerning which he would undoubtedly be catechised, | 


and for which prior arrival would afford opportunity. This thought much 
chafed and made him extremely ill-humored and out of temper. The 
vexation was increased by a cur tenaciously following the horse's heels, 
snapping and barking til! the animal became as restive as his master. 
To rid himself of the annoyance, he drew a pistol, shot at the mongrel, 
missed aim as he supposed, and fired again with like effect. Blaming 
his unsteady hand, yet ashamed of having vented anger on a mean object, 
he resolved to endure the nuisance, as he could not afford to distress his 


steed by quick riding with a long march still in prospect. The dog, how- | eae pam : ‘ 
ever, frighted by successive discharges, abandoned the contest, and George | 897InEs for April, and any quantity of new Eaglish books. 


continued the journey in quiet. On reflecting that the most dangerous 
part of the road lay before him, he reloaded his pistols. In passing 
through a woody track, he was bade stand by a ruffian on foot, who oc- 
cugiod the centre of the road. Surprised at the fellow’s daring, he checked 
his horse’s speed, and was immediately fired at, the bullet slightly wound- 
ing his cheek. The assassin threw aside the discharged weapon, and 
drew another, but George was too quick, h took aim, snapped the pistol, 
and the man rolled in the dust. Millington dismounted, with intention 
of dragging the wounded robber to the side path. 

“ Are you hurt, George ?"’ cried a faint voice, whose tones so wel! re- 
membered, caused tho traveller to drop his burthen in utter dismay. 

“What! Philip Fleetwood !” exclaimed the cousin, aghast 

“ The same !"’ replied the other, speaking with more difficulty. ‘I 
have not long to live—but preserve the honor of our family. [I was ru- 
ined with debt, George, and would lave shut you for the sake of broad 
Millington. But it's over—and I am glad you eseaped. Convey me to 
Fleetwood—say, for the henur of our race, you found me thus—that you 
found me shot by a—’’ 

“Philip fainted. In the chaise procured by his kinsman, he revived 


The valet saw his master off without meeting eye-witness, | 
and then went below to the offices, to recommend the servants to tread | 


- of | 


a little, and desired that a neighboring magistrate might be sent for to | 


meet him at the Hall. Before this gentleman he made deposition that 
he had been attacked by a highwayman, and on refusing to deliver his 
purse, was shot, and lay weltering in the road, till almost ridden over by 
the cousin. George knew not what part to take ; trembling at the au- 
dacity of the falsehood at such an awful moment, he was several times 
on the point of giving way to a keen sense of truth and religious feeling 
—but the eye of the victim watched his slightest movement intently. 

“If you have no love for the honor of our name—think of our poor 
grandmother !"" whispered Philip. 

George was struck dumb. After the magistrate retired, with intention 
of offering a large reward for the apprehension of the murderer, Fieet- 
wood had yet strength to relate to Millington certain particulars relative 
to the state of affairs in town, particularly respecting the valet, Francois 
—to all of which George mournfully promised attention. 

So perished miserably Philip Fleetwood, by the very means adupted to 
destroy an unsuspecting amiable kinsman. The bolt of vengeance re- 
coiled on the guilty schemer, and his estates (so far a3 available) and 
mame became the inheritance of the intended victim. When Philip 
breathed his last, George rent with anguish rode to the Grange ; had no 
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NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


The Britannia steamship arrived at Boston very early on 


| Wednesday morning, having made her passage from Liverpool 
in fourteen days and a half. 


She brought twenty passengers 
to Halifax and forty-three to Boston—sixty-three in all. We 
have received by her our files of London papers to the 3d, and 
Liverpool to the 4th instant, together with all the British Ma- 


We are under particular obligations to Messrs. Willmer and 
Smith, fora copy of their European Times, which contains the 
latest intelligence up to the hour of the sailing of the steamer. 

Business during the fortnight ending the 4th sensibly improved. 
The cotton market had been extremely buoyant, with improving 
prices. An opinion is prevalent, says the European, that our 
dark night of embarrassment will be succeeded by a fine dawn 
and a brilliant noon-day. 

Among the deaths of distinguished individuals we notice 
that of Rozexrr Sovrnex, who died at his residence in Kes- 
wick, on the 21st March. For this event his friends must have 
been long prepared, as, during the last three years he had 
been in a state of mental darkness, and a twelvemonth ago, he 
was not able to recognize those who had been his companions 
from his youth. Also, the deaths of Mapame ViLLeNevve, sis- 
ter of the Queen of Sweden, and wife of Joseph Bonaparte; and 
of Count Sranistas Wobpziski, of Cracow, aged 80 years, who 
has filled the post of President of the Republic during fifteen 
years. Com. Porter, the U. 8. Charge d’Affaires, at Constan- 
tinople, died there on the 3d ult. The Duke of Manchester 


| died at Rome, March 18th, aged 71 years. 


‘ 


Hon. Edward Everett, our Minister at the Court of &r. 
James, had made areply to a deputation which had waited on 
him with the memorial of the holders of American stocks in 
England, which seems to give great satisfaction in all quarters, 
and will doubtless tend to make him very popular with John 
Bull. Relative to the much talked of repudiation doctrines, 


| he says:— 


ce till he confided the dread secret to the ear of the affectionate Alice | 


Mrs. Millington was wisely spared the awful narration,) but it was long 
ere he regained ease of mind, or could divest himself of the sense of 
ilt in being a party to the falsehood uttered by the unrepenting, unhal 
owed Philip. "Twas the joint care of himself and Alice Temple (after 
proper interval a happy bride) to soothe the declining days and decaying 
spirits of their venerable grand-parent, whilst Millington obtained reputa- 
tion in the path he was best calculated to adern, that of a hospitable 
country-gentleman and magistrate. a 
—$————— 

Mr. Wenster.—We learn that he Secretary of State passed two 
or three days in the early part of this week, at Lis farm at Marsh- 
field. Circumstances led his neighbors to suppose that he expects to 
spend the summer there. He has made arrangements for adding a room 
or two for a library to the plain old mansion in which he lives. This 


slow house, which stands near it, and which is distinguished for having 
been the residence of so many Governors and Generals of that name, was 
built one hundred and fifty years ago, and though made of wood is stil] 
tenantable.—[ Old Colony Memorial. j 

Wurs and Wuens —Why is a pig ina parlor like a huuse on fire? 
Because the sooner it’s put out the better.—When is a lady like a trout ? 
When she takes a riy that brings her to the bank.—Why is the sun like 
a good loaf? Because it’s light when it rises. —Why is a bird a greedy 
creature ? ‘ 
medal like an umbrella ? 
neck like a belli? When it's rung for dinner.—Why isn't a boy like a 
pretty bonnet? Because one becomes a woman, the other don’t.—Why 
is killing bees like a confession? Because you unbuzz ’em.—Punch. — 

Price or a Mitxmatp.—A young gentleman of Kilkenny, meeting a 
handsome milkmaid near the parade, said, “What will you take for 


yourself and your milk, my dear?” The girl instantly replied, ‘ Yourself 
nd a gold ring, sir.” 





I concur with you in protesting against the doctrine that a state, whic! 
has pledged its faith and resources, can release itself from the obliga- 
tion, however burdensome, in any way but that of honorable payment. 
Fatal delusions, in times of great distress, occasionally come over the 


| minds of communicies as well as individuals ; but I rejoice in the belief 
| that the number is exceedingly small of those who have, in any form, ad- 


vanced the idea of what has been called ‘ repudiation.’ I am convinced 
that those states, which unhappily have failed to make provision for the 


| interest due on their bonds,bave done so under the heavy preasure of ad- 


Because it never eats less than a peck.—Whiy is a temperance | 
Because it keeps you dry.— When is a fowl’s | 


verse circumstances, and not with the purpose of giving a legislative 
sanction to a doctrine so pernicious, unworthy, and immoral. 


Mr. Evenert then gives a sort of sketch of the resources of 
Illinois and Mississippi ;—says that notwithstanding the severe 
losses in England by the American States, the sacrifices of the 


house was built before the revolution, say seventy years ago. The Wia. | property of our own citizens have been much greater ; and that 


the largest part of the money so lost has been expended upon 
publie works which are now almost wholly unproductive. He 
concludes by expressing his firm conviction that the time will 
come when every state in the Union will fulfil its engagement. 

It will be in the recollection of the public that a few weeks since a let- 
ter was published in all the papers, purporting to bave been written to 
Mrs. Sigourney, the American authoress, by Mrs. Southey, which con- 
tained numerous details respecting the health of her distinguished hus- 
band, and breathed a tone of auch unlimited confidence as to make it 


| appear that the correspondents were on terms of the most intimate 


| 
| 


friendship. The facts of the case appear. however, to be widely diffe- 
rent from this inference, as we gather from a new weekly periodica! 
called The Story T'eller, edited by Robert Bell, Esq., the author of 
“ Marriage,” &+>., and published by Messrs. Cunningham & Mortimer 

It is here stated in the most unequivocal manner, that the letter pub- 
lished as genuine by Mrs. Sigourney was altered and interpolated in 
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the most barefaced manner, for the purpose, apparently, of acquiring 
@ certain consideration in the eyes of the American public, and en- 
hancing, consequently her value with American publishers. The plain 
facts respecting the correspondence are these: 

‘Mrs. Sigourney, a perfect stranger, wrote to Mrs. Southey to re- 
juest her correspondence. Mrs. Southey having other objects to en- 
gross her thoughts, declined the honor, but simply and politely answer- 
ed predben e- as to Mr. Southey’s health. All this was under the 
recognise seal of private correspondence, which ought to have been con- 
sidered all the more sacred from the way in which Mrs. Sigourney 
bad herself brought it about. Mrs. Southey’s astonishment may be rea- 
dily imagined when she afterwards saw her letter not only printed in 
the public journals, but interpolated with phrases implying intimacy, 
and eyaculations of pathos, not one of which she ever penned !"— 
The British public will know from this exposé what degree of faith they 
are in future to attach to the revelations of American authors. In the 
work from whence we derive this information we find it stated, for the 
first time positively, that the authorship of ‘The Doctor’ belonged to 
Southey. For ourselves we never doubted it, and, indeed, looked upon 
ow goes as one confided generally to the keeping of the literary 


It was stated in the British House of Lords that the French had now 
taken possession of the Islands of Otabeite. The Earl of Aberdeen 
hed received a communication from the French Government on the sub- 
Ject, and an assurance that every protection and even encouragement 
should be given to the British missionaries who had done so much to- 
wards the civilization of those islands. On the 4th instant, ‘ Lord 
Brougham was to move a vote of thanks to Lord Ashburton, for conclud- 
ing the recent treaty with America. 

The ratification of a convention between Great Britain and France, for 
the mutual surrender of criminals and fugitives from justice, were ex- | 
changed in London on the 13th ult. 

The nett losses of the West India Royal Mail Steam Company up to 

- 1st April, including the wrecks of the [sis and Medina, amounted to 
about £30,000, or near four hundred thousand dollars. At a recent 
meeting of the company, a statement was submitted showing that their 
prospects could not be better than at present; and that a future annual 
profit of £135,000 per annum is almost certain. 





| 
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ing on board sycee silver to the amount of three millions of dollars. The 
Blonde is the third ship that has brought a freight of this description ; 
and her Majesty’s ship Herald, having on board silver to the amount of 
nearly two millions of dollars more, was daily expected. When this sum 
is received, it will complete the first icstalment of the ransom payable 
under the British treaty with the Emperor of China. 


_About twenty vessels of war and five steamers were to remain on the 
Chinese coast, and the total number of troops, chiefly Europeans, which 
ry? occupy the Chinese garrison till the fulfilment of the treaty, is | 
) 0. * 

A letter of the 21st of December states that Sir Henry Pottinger had 
applied for his recall, and that he had given his opinion that the powers 

f the government of Hongkong should be very strong, even to that of 
deportation, in order to counteract the lawlessness of the smugglers. 
The difficulties in forming the commercial regulations would, it was 
feared, be very great, in consequence of the Chinese being likely to demand 


| 
Her Majesty’s ship Blonde had arrived at Portsmouth for Chine, hav- 


ritories. From a rescript of the Emperor, published in the Pekin Ga- 
zette, it appears that the Chinese Government is most anxious to remain 
at peace and faithfully fulfil all the articles of the treaty. 

In France, the power of M. Guizot seems to be now perfectly consoli- 
dated, and a better feeling exists between that country and England than 


has of late years been manifest. The Government continues to send out | 
ships to the Marquesas. Five are at this time loading at different 
ports 

The Courrier Francais says: ‘ Captain Bruat, Governor of the 


Marquesas, has arrived in Paris, where he was summoned by the Minis- 
try. It is proposed to form a fourth regiment of marines, and increase 
the marine artillery. The taking possession of the two Archipelagoes, 
in Oceania appears to us to be a sufficient motive for this increase— 
marines alone being employed in the service of harbors and colonies.” 
The King of the French and the Royal Family will not move to 
Neuilly, as has been stated, after Easter, but to St. Cloud, where they are to 
arrive on the 17th of April. The apartments are now being got ready for 
their reception, and the marriage of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Clementine with Prince Augustus of Sexe Coburg will be there solem- 
nized. 
At the last accounts from Oporto, still further disturbances had taken 
place on account of the unwillingness of the people to pay their taxes.— 
Che rioters were permitted te parade the streets without molestation 
rom the authorities. 


| 

| 

| 

a reciprocity of duties on their goods when imported into the British ter- 


Letters received at Constantinople mention the invasion of a neutral 
territory bordering on the Euphrates by the Pasha of Bagdad; but the 
particular object of that invasion is not stated. 

A late letter from Barcelona, announces the discovery of another con- 
spiracy amongst the troops of the garrison of Montjurich, and that twelve 
non-commissioned officers had been arrested and sent to Madrid for high 
treason. 

The Maltese ship Tagliaferro had been destroyed by fire. While she 
was burning, a lot of sailors broke into her hold to procure casks of wine, 
of which they drank heartily. Unfortunately they opened and drank 
from a cask of spirits of turpentine, and nine of them died in conse- 
qnence. 

The bankruptcy of the Greek government, its inability to pay even the 
interest on its loans, was beginning to excite the serious atteption of the 
other European governments. 

The Dutch Government has just sent an agent, M. Modderman, to 
China, with instructions to ascertain to what extent comr.ercial relations 
may be established between Helland and that country. 

———— SE 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. . 


We are glad to perceive that Mr. Gliddon’s Lectures on 
Egypt, at Niblos, are attracting so much attention. Mr. G. is 
a perfect master of his subject, a highly accomplished and agree- 
able elocutionist, and would be unexceptionable as a lecturer, if 
he could but consent to part with the moustache. 

Weare authorized to state that the reprint of American 
novels, now being issued in London under the title of the 
“Novel Newspaper—Transatlantic Tales, Sketches and Le- 
gends—by various American Authors—collected and arranged 


by Gilmore Simms, Esq., Author of the Tenismen, &e.”—is 


got up entirely without consultation with Mr. Smuis or the 
least sanction or concurrence on his part. 

The New York correspondent of the Nationa! Intelligencer 
says, “the Brother Jonathan has changed hands.” This is a 
rare bit of news to us, and we think it must have been fur- 
nished to the Intelligencer “ exclusively, in advance.” We 
were not before aware that any change had taken place in the 
proprietorship or management of the Brother Jonathan since 
the publication of its first number in July, 1839. 

The new Italian Romance of “ Anselmo, the Grand Master 
of the Secret Order,” is nearly ready. It will be published in 
an Extra Double Brother Jonathan, for 12-4 cents, in the course 
of a few days. 

We have received by the Britannia a choice lot of new Eng- 
lish Romances, &e., many of which we shall soon place before 
the reading public, in a cheap edition. 


New Music.—* The Dream of the Revellers,” a temperance 


song: “The Newfoundland Dog,” both by Henry Russell : 


and “The Suitors,” abeautiful little ballad by C. E. Horn, 
Esq., have just been published by Hewrrt, 239 Broadway. 

Arwitt, 201 Broadway, has published “ The Belle of the 
Convent,” by S. Lover, Esq. “A Life m the Woods,” by F. 
H. Brown, and “ The Gambler’s Wife,” by H. Russell, Esq. 

This new music by Russell forms a portion of those admira- 
ble songs which have of late been so popular at his concerts at 
Niblo’s, and at Brooklyn. Mr. R. is now in Boston; but we 
trust he will speedily return among us, as his late musical en- 
| tertainments have been such as the public will long remember. 
It is some years since any concerts in this city have command- 
| ed so much public attention as these of Mr. Russell. 
| Hover’s Philadelphia Ink is a beautiful article, well calcula- 
ted for metal pens, as it does not corrode them. For sale 
by Townsenp, No. 1 Nassau-street. 

The Rev. Mr. Blakesley, of Jersey City, has published a lit- 
tle pamphlet, showing conclusively that the final conflagration 
of the world will not take place to-morrow (April 23d,) as sta- 
ted by Miller, but not until A. D. 2695, or the seven thousandth 
| year of the world. This will leave us about 850 years more. 

The Britannia brought us five new numbers of the Lonpon 
Lancet, which we shall re-publish immediately. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 
{from a Correspondent.} 
Rio pve Janeiro, Fes. 23, 1842. 
A few days since I was presented to the Emperor, by our Consul, Mr. | 
Hunter, a noble specimen of an American minister, whose unostentatious 
appearance, and whose dignified and gentlemanly bearing render him a 
favorite at once with the Brazilians and the American residents here. 1 
went through the usual ceremony of kissing the hand of his majesty and 
of those of his sisters the princesses. The Emperor, although but 17 years 
of age, is tall, robust, and noble looking, (of course,) and would in the 
States be taken for one or two-and-twenty, (every thing, even man matur- 
ing much more rapidly under the warmth and salubrity of this climate ;) 
his dress waa a blue dress-coat, and light pantaloons and vest, and black 
cravat, allas plain as is usually worn in Broadway on a summer day, ex- 
cept the highest honor attached to the left breast of the coat. On gala 
day» his dress was different. I had my knowledge of the Por- 
tuguese language put to rather a severe test. As his majesty did 
not address me in English, I of course had to reply as best I 
could. He was very social, and assumed not half the impor- 
tance that I have seen a corporal exhibit. I rode out yesterday to the 
Botanica] Gardens ; they are most splendid grounds, laid out at great 
expense, and filled with all the most rare plants in the world; a large 
proportion being indigenous to Brazil and India. To one of a botani- 
cal tarn of mind this must be a perfect heaven. I was astonished and 
delighted to see so much genius and energy exhibited by the Brazilians, 
in collecting so many rare plants, in arranging them so tastefully ; and 
lastly, to see the grounds maintained in such order. The road, seven 
miles, is beautiful, passing many fine villas, and part of the distance run- 
ning by the edge of the Bay of Rio; a drive over which can scarcely be 
surpassed in the world. A description of the City Palace may not be 
uninteresting. Its external appearance is not very showy for a monar- 
chial palace, it being only used as a reception-house and for his Majesty 
to transact business in when he comes to the city, his residence being 
in another palace, three miles distant in the country. The City Palace 
is beautifully situated, facing the harbor, with a fine square before and 
on one side, in which the troops parade before the Emperor. The house 
is perhaps fifty feet front by two hundred deep, built of stone, plastered 
and whitewashed, according to the custom of finishing houses here; it 
isa much better looking finish than one would imagine. The house is 
two stories high, but finished with a species of dormer windows, three- 
in-one, which look from the Emperor's private apartments. Entering 
the principal door in front, the first story is a kind of outer entrance, 
stone floored, leading to the steps which ascend to the second story. 
About this lower story are always loafing one or two dozen soldiers, 
and every one must off hat the moment he entets the outer door. As- 
cending the stairs, which are very wide, one is met by a dozen or more 
household servants. This is when the Emperor is in town, at other 
times no one is in attendance. I was shown through the apartments 
when the Emperor was not in town. First we entered the front 
reoms, the principal of which is undergoing a very stylish finish, in an- 
ticipation of the arrival of the future Empress, which will occur some 
six months hence. The ceiling is being painted very splendidly, some 
allegorical design in the centre of the Goddess of Liberty placing the 
crown on Don Pedro’s head, or something of that kind; around this 
are painted portraits of the Emperor’s ancestors; the walls to be hung 
with silk damask, and every thing in this style, In this room are to be 
placed the two thrones, &c. Beside this room are three others, on the 
front part of the building ; one large, and two smaller; the larger is the 
waiting room; those who wish to see his Majesty are shown into this 
room to wait his pleasure. This is a beautifully finished and fur- 
nished room, all the furniture being covered with gilt and damask.— 
The carpets throughout the Palace are Brussels (no Turkeys.) The 
two smaller rooms are, one, the Emperor’s private dining room, and the 
other, with a long table, the cabinet in which the Ministers meet. Pro- 
ceeding toward the rear, we passed through five well-furnished rooms, 
in some of which are some beautiful paintings, but in all of which there 
were no invitations to sit down in the shape of chairs, sofas or otto- 
mans; which gives the rooms a very bare appearance. The reason of 
this is, no one of the Emperor’s subjects is allowed to sit when he is 
near, and consequently the few chairs to be found there are only 
for foreign Ministers. After passing through these five rooms, we 











entered the throne room. You can imagine the throne, 4 fine large easy 
chair, finished with green (the national color) velvet, and gold coat 
of arms, stars, &c. At the right of the throne, and finished like it, 
is the stand. On this the Emperor lays his sceptre, &o., when be is 
tired. When he holds a levee, or general reception, he stands in front 
of this; his sisters at his left hand. Those who visit him pass by in 
order; if naval officers, according to rank. His subjects kiss his hand, 
as well as those of the princesses. Foreigners make a low bow, pass 
out the other way, and the ceremony is over. The Emperor has on his 
velvet mantle, crown on his head, and scepire in hand, &c. The prin- 
ceases are dressed in state on such occasions. As no one made any op. 
position, I ascended the throne, swelled myself out as large as I could, 
and imagined I was an Emperor: I even held out my hand fora general 
kiss, but I was called to my ewn insignificance by the servant exclaim- 
ing, ‘ some one is coming, don’t let them see you on the throne.” I 
abdicated, and, alas, found myself but a poor Yankee citizen, after all; 
but for my consolation, I would not swap shoes or bats with Don Pedro, 
the Second, even if possible. Before all the doorways in the palace, as 
well as in all public buildings, are hung, in place of doors, green cloth 
curtains, in the centre of which are wrought the Brazilian coat of arms 
in gold or yellow. Ascending a flight of stairs, we entered the Emperor's 
private suite of apartments. They consist of a finely finished parlor, 
ante-room and dormitory, furnished as you may imagine. ‘I noticed a 
backgammon board, about three feet square, and understand the Empe- 
ror likes that game very much. I wound up my survey with the prin- 
cesses’ apartments, all of which were very splendid. Particulars some 


other time. J. E. 8S. 
—————— 


Tue Marca or Improvement in Russia.—An American gentleman 
residing in Russia writes as follows :—You have no idea of the rapid im- 
provements gaing on in this country. The activity of the Imperial agents 
abroad, under the orders of Government, exceed all belief; and the libe- 
rality of the Russian Government ensures success everywhere. Every 
improvement in the armies or navies, or in mechanics or the arts, which 
may be invented or introduced either in Europe or America, is imme- 
diately communicated by the Consuls of Russia to their Government. On 
its receipt in Russia, the foreign department immediately examines into 
it, and ascertains if it is applicable, or can be made useful or profitable; 
if so, it is communicated to the Emperor, and the inventor, or his inven- 
tion, or both, are immediately transferred to Russia.— Balt. American. 


This piece of information may be true enough with one very wide 
exception, viz: the improvements and important inventions in Ame- 
rica. M. Bopisco, the Russian minister at Washington, is not so very 
vigilant with regard to American enterprise, as the writer of the above 
assumes. In saying this, we allude particularly toa recent invention ap- 
plicable to vessels of war which the American government is now likely 
to possess exclusively, although it was first shown to the Russian minister 
under very favorable circumstances. Bodisco expressed great anxiety 
that this invention should be offered to his emperor, prophesying that the 
inventor would be richly rewarded. The Yankee seemed pleased enough 
with this proposal, and would have undoubtedly carried it into effect had 
not the minister afterwards neglected the matter entirely. Gen. Scott 
on being apprised of this extraordinary invention, has interested our go- 
vernment in it, under which patronage it bids fair to create an era in na- 
val warfare scarcely credible. We are not at liberty at present to give 
any explanation of this interesting invention. 

— ae ——— 

Tue Crotos Water in France.—A late number of the Journal 
des Débats has an editorial article on the Croton water enterprise and 
celebration at New York. Credit is liberally accorded to the whole, but 
a sort of superiority asserted for the similar undertaking at Marseilles, 
where the canal is nearly of the same length, and like difficulties of 
ground have been encountered. According to the Debats the Marseilles 
work is to cost only twelve millions of francs, while that of New York 
has swallowed sixty-four—tubes, &c. included. 

Paris TaeatRicaLs—New Drama by Victor Huco.—A Paris pa- 
per says:—‘‘ To-night the Theatre Francais, will be besieged by hosts 
on account of the first performance of Victor Hugo’s new drama—the 
Bulgraves. After thirty-two rehearsals, Hugo cashiered the actress, 
Mile. Maxime, whom he selected for the heroine’s part; she sued Lim 
for damages in the law-courts, but they have decided that jurisdiction in 
such cases belongs exclusively to the presiding government committee of 
the stage. Rachel fills the manager’s chest by her excellence in Racine’s 
Pheedre. Nine representations yielded sixty thousand francs clear.’ 
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FRENCH THIEVES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 


Among the many formidable offenders who have been lately seized at 
Paris, are six miscreants, who have been apprehended for burglaries 
committed in Rue St. Germain |’Auxerrois and Passage de Chartreux. 
The most detailed avowals have been obtained of them, not only relative to 
those two crimes, but also regarding others of almost as recent date. From 
their disclosures the Gazétte des Tribunauz has extracted the fol- 
fowing curious episode, which exhibits the perils arising from the pre- 
sence of the many liberated convicts who form so conspicuous a feature 
in the dangerous portion of the population of Paris. 


The individuals arrested are Louis Jobert, an engraver, aged thirty- 
five; Sauque, aged twenty-two; Claude Petit, a turner, aged twenty- 
seven; Etienne Clivat and Louis Durant, both liberated convicts; and 
lastly, Savry, a girl, the mistress of Claude Petit. The girl who had 
been some time previous in service at Sens, was extremely fond of dress, 
and was repeatedly heard to say, that if no mishap befell Claude Petit, 
before two years elapsed, she os she would keep her carriage, and 
have a mansion and a chasseur of her own. To prove to Petit and his 
comrades that they might trust in her devotedness and discretion, she 
at times took a part in their hazardous expeditions, and often pointed 
out to them some profitable enterprise. In the month of October last 
(1842) she suggested their [proceeding to Sens, and murdering there an 
old gentleman and his wife, whose habits she was acquainted with, and 
who kept at home a large sum of money. The proposal was agreed 
to, and Jobert, Claude, Petit, and Souque, set out on the expedition, 
after obtainiag from their female confederate all the necessary informa- 
tion for entering the house, assassinating the aged pair, securing their 
money, and escaping unperceived. They started by the Corbeil Rail- 
road, intending thence to continue their route by the Melum, Montereau, 
and Sens coaches. An unforseen occurrence prevented them this time 
from proceeding beyond Corbeil. Having entered the eating house at 
the end of the first bridge, a fine opportunity presented itself for pounc- 
ing upon a basket of plate, containing twenty-nine silver spoons and 
forks, and as they had already told the publican that they were going to 
Melun, prudence required their return to Paris in all haste, in conse- 
quence of the robbery. But this was only an adjourned coup, for on the 
19th of the same month, they three again took their departure, in order 
tu commit, at Sens, their projected crime. Having no relish on this oc- 
casion for a refreshing halt at Corbeil, they ascended the first country 
cart they met with, and promptly reached Melun. There they procured 
places inside the diligence. In this coach sat a young married lady, by 
whose side another traveller snon took his seat, the latter happened to be a 
man of the name of Richard, who, on that very day, been discharged 
from solitary confinement in the Melun prison, and wi, having chosen the 
city of Sens for his residence, was repairing thither by the public vehicle. 
The disgusting language and manners of the man at once excited the 
horror and terror of the lady to such a degree that, at the first relay, 
having seen Souque aligh: from the coach, she also got down, and, ad- 
dressing him, entreated him to take her under his protection, declaring 
that she was determined on walking until some other coach passed.— 
Souque, but twenty-two years old, dressed with elegance, tall, gifted 
with a distingué face, and who has received some education, was both 
touched and flattered with her confidence. In the course of conversa- 
tion she informed him that she was the wife of the receiver of the in- 
direct taxes of Chablis, that she had about her a sum of five hundred 
francs, and that she would be most grateful for his protection. He 
hesitated ne more, but told his comrades be was going forward whilst 
the borses were changing, and should meet them at Sens. But the lat- 
ter, unwilling to separate from him, also set out on foot, it being a fine, 
frosty, and moonlight night. They had thus walked for some time when 
Claude Petit, who carried the house-breaking instruments to be used at 
Sens, beckoned to Jobert that he had perceived the bag of money the 
young woman carried, and that they were masters of her life. Jobert ap- 
proved of Petit’s significant signs, and it was agreed between them that 
on arriving at a little wood beyond Villeneuve-la-Guyard, one of them 
should quickly run his silk handkerchief round the lady’s neck in order 
to stifle her cries, whilst the other should split her skull, by a blow of 
the pince-monseigneur, which Petit had drawn from the bag where it 
was concealed. 


Souque knew not what his accomplices had plotted, and already were 
the party but a few steps from the wood where the murder was to be 
perpetrated, when the lady, frightened at the glances which Jobert cast 
at her, whilst twisting his handkerchief between his fingers as if to con- 
vert it into a sort of rope, again implored the assistance of Souque, who 
had continued to give her his arm. Some argot words were then ex- 
changed between the three men. Souque seemed to take the defence of 
his protegeé with great animation ; the two others persisted in their pur- 
pose of killing her, and the quarrel was about to end in blows, when the 
arrival of a coach, put an end to this awful scene, and Souque and the 
young woman got into it. 


On the very evening of that day, the three ruffians met at the Ecu Inn, 
at Sens, but Claude Petit, who resented Souque’s having prevented him 
doing with Jobert what he called a bonne affair, availed himself of a 
moment when the first named villain left the room they had hired toge- 
ther, to steal a sum of 300 francs from his coat pocket, with which he 


returned to Paris, taking away with him the instruments of wisich he 
was the bearer, and thus rendering the perpetration of the burglary and 
murder impossible in his absence. Souqueand Jobert, on their return to 
Paris, exasperated at the trick their accomplice had played them, stop- 
d at Sein Port, near Melun, where they commitied a theft in the house 
of M. Drollas, a master Joiner, whose wife surprised them on going to 
put her children to bed in the room which they were in the act of plun- 
dering, and they were instantly taken into custody. Such is the combi- 
nation of cicumstances to which three persons have been indebted for 
the preservation of their lives. 

—— 


Tue Mercer Trrat.—The following able article on the re- 
cent extraordinary scenes at Woodbury, New Jersey, is from the 
American. [t takes aright view of the case, and we should 
like to see the article copied into every newspaper in the 
country : 


Tue Procress or Demoratization.—We promised some days ago 
to give a hearing to a subscriber who had addressed us a warmly and 
vigorously written communication on this subject, but, at his request, it 
has been returned to him, only, we trust, to be remodeled into a more 
general and extended view than that at first presented, and which turned 
mainly on the Mercer case. Meantime, we take his theme for our own, 
mainly to express our concurrence with him—and we would fain hope 
with most oF our readers—in uttering condemnation of the course and 
result of the Mercer trial. The quiet and orderly people of Gloucester 
sounty seem to have lust the steadiness of their judgments entirely upon 
the occasion, and judge, jury and spectators appear to have had but one 
purpose, that of ensuring the acquittal of a man guilty, under however 
aggravated provocation, and none could be greater, of a deliberate homi- 
cide. Of thie last fact there was no question, no serious pretence but 
that Mercer, after having ineffectually dogged the steps of Heberton for 
some days, did finally track and shoot him, and this fact places in a most 
strange light the emphatic annunciation by Judge Elmer, in his charge 
to the jury, lest, apparently, they should be too severe, that it is better 
“ninety and nine guilty should escape than one innocent man perish.” 
The dictum itself has always see to us questionable, but bere it had 
no application whatever, for it is not pre’ ed that Mercer was “ inno- 
cent.” The only point was as to the nature and extent of his guilt. 
The homicide being too certain—it was either justifiable or criminal—in- 
nocence of the act was out of the question. Yet, practically, the jury, by 
their verdict, declared him innocent, for although they might not roan 
him guilty of murder, there was a killing in the case, which they were 
bound to declare to be either manslaughter or justifiablé homicide. But 
they absolve him wholly, and the court-room resounds with plaudits ! 
Nay, more—a popular oration was prepared for the hero of this tragedy 
—not only the women and men of the little ceuntry town of Woodbury. 
but in the streets of Philadelphia. A mother’s instinct taught her this 
could not be right, and she withdrew her son from the gaze and sympathy 
of the unthinking multitude, and conveyed him privately to their resi- 
dence in the city; but the father and the prisoner's counsel, issuing from 
the very boat on which the assassination occurred, were received at the 
wharf by an immense concourse of people, who, opening tv the right and 
left, made a passage for these heroes ; and they, the father of that 
youth who had just stood on the verge of the scaffold, and his counsel— 
grave men—walked bareheaded through this crowd, receiving its cheers, 
and accompanied by such an escort, traversed the public streets of 
Philadelphia till they reached their lodgings, when three final cheers 
were given them, ere the inconsiderate assemblage separated Did Mr. 
P. D. Veoom ask himself what such a reception denoted, and what were 
its tendencies? Mr. V. is, we have heard, a religious man. Did he 
not shudder that night, in communing with his own heart, at having been 
even an unwilling actor in the day’s pageant 7—the pageant of absolved 
crime, of bloodguiltiness robed in the white garb of innocence, and greet- 
ed a3 meritorious and well deserving ! Another incident during the trial 
is full of meaning. Some female witnesses were subpoenaed from Phila- 
delphia, said to be of loose character, and therefore the mob of Woodbu- 
ry—for mob that is, however composed, that defies and defeats the law, 
drove them out of the town without permitting them to appear in the 
court house! And we have seen this applauded in some respectable 
journals ! Suppose these women to have been what was assumed— 
shall they therefore be excluded from testifying 7 To the jury alone it 
belongs to decide what weight shall be allowed to such testimony. But 
for the bystanders, spectators, to interpose by force, and exclude the tes- 
timony altogether, is a precedent utterly subversive of right and justice. 
We desire not to be mistaken in these animadversions, as in anywise pai- 
lieting the enormity of the dead man’s crime, or of the insufferably inse- 
lent disdain with which he treated the brother of his victim, before the 
examining magistrate in Philadelphia. If then, upon the spot, Mercer 
had put him to death, in hot blood, and under most stinging and intolera- 
ble insult, the world, and the world’s law, and perhaps that higher law 
to which all must finally answer, would have borne himout. But to ex- 
tend the charitable interpretation of such an act so done on asudden, to a 
homicide deliberately planned, pursued for days, and finally accomplished 
with unerring aim; or to invest with the cloak of insanity a series of acts 
evincing accurate calculation, is utterly to unsettle all just notions of right 
and wrong, and to expose society to all the disorders and dangers of un- 
restrained persona! revenge. 
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Rossery oy American Citizens in Sours Anertca.—There 
is no nation under heaven which has permitted her citizens to 
suffer insult, robbery and disgrace with impunity, except the 
United States of America ; and in no part of the world has her 
citizens suffered more, than in the different Republics of South 
America,—republics in name, but in fact under the rule of some 


whose mere order is often the death-warrant of hundreds of un- 





six months a respectable citizen of the United States was kept in a 
fiithy prison, fed on prison food, allowed to hold no communication 
with his friends or consul, permitted to make no defence, and in fact 
finally discharged from prison without being told upon what charge or 
for what crime he had been confined! And yet, when complaint is 
made, and the necessary proofs forwarded to Washington, no notice is 
taken whatever of such an outrage, and our citizens are thus left subject 


again to the oppression and tyranny of these foreign despots. 
military chieftain, whose ipse dirit is the law of the JAnd, and | 


fortunates, whom chance in an evil hour has brought within his | 


authority. The American of Wednesday gives a whole column 
on the subject of abuses of this description in the Argentine 
Confederation, as it is styled, under the dominion of Don John 
Manuel Rosas, as Governer of Buenos Ayres with extraordinary 
powers, but in reality Dictator of all the provinces of the Con- 
federation. No sovereign of any civilized nation in the world, 
possesses a tithe of the power over the property and lives of his 
subjects, that is exercised by Rosas. Executions without num- 
ber take place at his mere bidding—the common mode being to 
cut the throats of the poor victims. In order that the public 
may fully understand what degree of protection is received from 
their Government by citizens of the United States residing in 
the vicinity of the Rio Plata, we shall quote a plain statement 
of facts from the American’s article : 


Joseph Arnold, John Swasy and Michael Smith, are the names of three 
Americans, having small stores in the town of Tandil, about 250 miles 
South of the city of Buenos Ayres. In 1839, a revolution broke out in 
the neighborhood against the dominion of Governor Rosas, who employed 
in his defence the friendly Indians, giving them as the reward of their 
services, the plunder of the town of Tandil. These Indians were under 
the command of a Colonel holding a commission in the service of the 
Buenos Ayrean Government, and by his orders the inhabitants of the 
town, including our three countrymen, who by hard labor had succeeded 
in accumulating some little property, were stripped of every thing they 
had in the world, and reduced to absolute beggary. Saving only the 
clothes they had upon their backs, the three Americans, and a few Eng- 
lishmen, fled from the knives of the Indians ; and of all the savages of 
the world, the Indians of the Pampas of South America are the worst— 
and now forthe sequel. The Englishmen who suffered in the pillage of 
Tandil, made due complaint to their Government, and the result was an 
order to the British Minister at Buenos Ayres to demand full compensa- 
tion for the losses they had sustained. But how was it with the Americans? 
Their natural channel of communication with the government was the 
American Consul—the United States having no diplomatic agent at 
Buenos Ayres. We happen to know, that the protests and the necessa- 
ry proofs in their cases were forwarded by the American Commodore on 
the station, to the Department of State. What attention they received 
at Washington, may be gathered from the abject poverty of the sufferers 
who have been compelled to labor as daily workmen, with hopes grow- 
ing, fainter and fainter, that their prayers for redress will yet excite 
the attention of the government, and that they may at least be afforded 
the same degree of protection that is enjoyed by the citizens of other 
nations. 

The next case we shall mention is that of William De Boa, a native of 
Philadelphia, who had established himself asa hatter in the small coun- 
try town of San Nicholas, about forty leagues northwest of Buenos Ay- 
res. By hard labor and economy De Boa had accumulated a competen- 
cy, and owned the best house in the village. A high officer in the Bue- 
nos Ayrean Government, not having as good a house, and bearing more- 
over some enmity to the Estrangero, (foreigner, ) caused him to be ar- 
rested on a most frivolous charge of being friendly to the Unitarians, 
part > J in opposition to the Federalists now in power.) His property 
was divided among the principal officers of the Government, and his fa- 
mily, consisting of a wife and six children, turned into the streets. With- 
out home or house, they were reduced to the most abject poverty, and 


to this day have owed their support to the charity of others. DeBoa | 


himself was sent a prisoner to the general encampment, put into a pen 
under ground, where he was kept over a month, without shelter or pro- 
tection from the heat of the mid-day sun, the damp of the nightair, or 
the violent rains of the Pampas. When released, an invalid probably for 
life, he was ordered to consider the city of Buenos Ayres as his prison, 


where, away from his family, with health destroyed by the hardships he | 


suff-red during his confinement, he yet lingers on with the hope that the ation for the United States and Canada. If these emigrants go into the 


Government of the United States will, at least, procure for him the resto- 
ration of his property. ‘Two years and more have elapsed, and no notice 
has been taken of his claim. 

One more case, and we shall finish. Frederick H. Canfield, a re- 
spectable citizen of the United Srates, from New York, esteemed by all 
who knew him—a man of undoubted character, was arrested and sent 
to the public carcel, where he was kept a prisoner nearly six months. 
At the end of that time he was set at liberty, with the information that 
he was innocent of the charge for which he had been confined! For 


: 


| 





| 








These are a few of the cases which have been treated with a shame 
ful neglect by the Government; and there are many cases of the im- 
prisonment of American citizens in Brazil, which have never been in- 
quired into at all. Aggressions committed upon English or French 
subjects are redressed at once, and with them all the South American 
Republics are specially careful not to interfere. American citizens, 
however, they have been allowed to abuse with impunity; for experi- 
ence has taught them, however loud the complaints, they are passed 
over in silence at Washington. It will naturally be asked, what is our 


| navy about, when such things occur before their very eyes? The an- 


swer is,—that without special instructions from Washington, no officer 
will take upon himself to obtain justice or redress for an injured 
countryman ; and even if he did, the chance is that he would be court- 


martialed for interfering without orders. 
——__ 


The meeting of the New York Historical Society on Satur- 
day evening last was numerously attended, and of the most 
deeply interesting character. An elaborate and able memoir 
on the boundary was read by the venerable President of the 
Society, Mr. Gallatin. After which Mr. Secretary Webster, 
being present, was called out, and delivered a speech, in which 
he reviewed the whole history of the late negotiation on the 
subject, which he, of all persons in our country, is of course 
the best able to explain and elucidate. The novelty, and un- 
doubtedly the chief interest, in this discussion of the bounda- 
ry, was Mr. Jay’s map, very lately discovered among his pa- 
pers, being a map used by the commissioners who negotiated 
at Paris the treaty of 1783, on which is distinctly marked, 
with Mr. Jay’s own pen, the boundary intended by the treaty, 
embracing the full extent of limits claimed by the United 
States in the controversy on that subject. 

Probably the most valuable of all the cheap publications ot 
the day is Atitson’s Evrore, about one half of which has now 
been published in numbers. It is gratifying to know that this 
important work has attained an almost unexampled circula- 
tion, reaching every town and hamlet throughout the union. 
The great enterprise of getting up the book has entitled its 
publishers to much credit, and we wish we could say that they 
are equally judicious in some of their other issues. Of late, 
however, petty jealousies seem to govern these gentlemen, 
more than the dictates of reason and common sense. 

Graham’s Magazine for May is received. Its leading paper 
is a biography of Perry, by Fenimore Cooper, including a 
rather dull and heavy detail of his battle on Lake Erie. There 
is an outline sketch with a biography of Longfellow, and seve- 
ral articles of interest and merit. 

A very agreeable, though rather bunglingly made up, volume 
of Anecdotes and Biographical Sketches of Popular London 
Preachers has been issued by Appleton, 200 Broadway. Grant, 
the author, has written some very good things, but much more 
trash. He is favorably known as the author of “The Great 


Metropolis,” “ Random Recollections,” &c. &c. 
——— 


Emicration.—The immense emigration, foretold some weeks since. 
has commenced. The packets have already, brought out many mechan- 
ics. In June and July we may expect them here by thousands weekly, 
A large body of tailors, painters, and clerks, have had meetings in Lon- 
don; and appointed committees to make arrangements for their embark- 


interior they may do well; but if they tarry in New York they will be 
without employ, and spend all their little means in vain efforts so get 


| occupation. 


—<— 
Mempers of THE Bar.—It is siid that there are over one thousand 
lawyers in this city. The great falling off of business, produced by the 


) late Bankrupt Act, will cause a vast many to seek a new field for their 


talents in the Western States. 
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Tue Leoistature at Albany adjourned on Tuesday evening, at 5- | 
e'clock. Amongits last doings was the passage of the following laws :— 
Abolishing Bank Commissioners, and compelling all the banks to register 
their notes: Repealing compulsory inspections, that is, making it op- 
tional with the merchant whether he will have his merchandize legally 
inspected: Reducing hospital fees on steerage passengers to 25 cents 
per head: To incorporate the Astor Mutual Insurance Company: To es- 
tablish a n2w State Prison for mining purposes: To repeal the New 
York fire limits: Denying runaway slaves a jury trial: To repeal the usu- 
ry laws, and divers other bills of private or local character. 


ARRIVAL o£ THE Warspite.—Her Britanic Majesty's ship War- 
spite, commanded by Lord John Hay, bas arrived [at this ycrr. She is 
from Port Royal, Jamaica, and isto convey the late Governor-General of 
Canada to England. The health of Sir Charles Bagot is improving. 


Jewett’s Picture or rue Croton Dam.—This elegant painting, 
has for some time past hung in the tea-room of City Hall ; and the Com- 
mittee on Fine Arts from the Board of Aldermen recommended its pur- 
chase for $300. The Alderman, however, refused to purchase it, and 
now it is to be taken away. 


AsoTtHER Due at New Orleans came off Sth April, between Mr. 
Emile La Sere, Sheriff of the Commercial Court, and Mr. Rousseau, the 
Mayor’s clerk. The weapons used were smal! swords, and in less than 
& minute after the blades had crossed, Mr. Rousseau received a wound 
in his sword arm, and this ended the difficulty. 

DeatH or a City Reporter.—Mr. Abram V. Stevens, late reporter 
for the Aurora newspaper, departed this life on Monday last, in the 23th 
year of his age. He had a large circle of friends and acquaintances 


among the printers and publishers of the city, by every individual of | 


whom he was esteemed as a man of honor and integrity, of promising 
talents, and an industrious and useful member of society. He died 
young, but from his recent conversations with us, we trust he was not 
unprepared for the sad event—having expressed his confident conviction 
that he could not long survive a dreadful lung complaint with which he 
was afflicted. Peace to his ashes. 


ness of theseason. Cars are being put in order,—boats repaired and all 
the necessary arrangements made. The prospect to our dealers this 
year is a very flattering one, and we feel convinced that all portions of 





Boston anp New Yurx.—| By the New York correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer. }—I touk a stroll or two while in Boston, and was 
struck with the contrast of its physiognomy to that of New York. There 
is a look of staid respectability and thrift in every thing that strikes the 
eye in Bosgp- The drays, carts, omnibasses, and public vehicles are 
well horsed and appointed, and driven by respectable looking men. The 
people are all clad very warmly and very inclegantly. The face of eve- 
ry pedestrian in the street has a marked errand in it—gentlemen holding 
their nerves to the screw till they have achieved the object of being out 
of doors, and ladies undergoing a “ constitutional” to carry out a system. 
There are no individuals in Boston ; they are all classes. It is a cohe- 
sive and gregarious town, and half a dozen portraits would give you the 
entire population. Every eye in Boston seems to move in its socket with 
a check—a fear of meeting something that may offend it—and all heads 
are carried in a posture of worthy gravity, singularly contagious. It 
struck me the very loaves in the baker’s windows had a look of virtuous 
exaction, to be eaten gravely, if at all. New York seems to me to differ 
from all this, as a dish of rice, boiled to let every grain fal! apart, differs 
rom a pot of mush. Every man you meet in our city walks, with his 
countenance free of any sense of observation, any dread of his neighbor. 
He has evidently dressed to please himself, and he looks about with an 
eye wholly atease. He is an integer in the throng, untroubled, with any 
influence beyond the risk of personal accident. There is neither restraint 
nor curiosity in his look, and he neither expects to be noticed by the 
passers-by nor to see any thing worthy of more than half a glance in the 
person he meets. The moving sights of the city have all the same inte- 
gral and stand-alone cheracter. The drays, instead of belonging to a 


| company, are each the property of the man who drives it ; the hacks and 


cabs are under no corporate discipline, every ragged whip doing as he 
likes with his own vehicle : and all the smaller trades seem followed by 
individual impulse, responsible to nothing but police law. Boston has the 
advantage in many things, but a man who has any tastef or cosmopolitism 
would very much prefer New York. 


Insanity, anp Scictpz.—On Saturday morning last. George L. 
Duffet cut his throat under the following painful circumstances. He 
was abuut thirty-five years of age—a native of England—had been in 


| Boston about nine years, and been generally employed as a laborer. 


He was a manof steady and correct habits, and was a member of Trinity 
chureh. During the past fifteen months he had been in feeble health, 
and unable to work, and for the last fortnight was greatly depressed in 
spirits, occasioned by his bad health and his inability to provide for the 
wants of his family. Oa Thursday he became decidedly deranged, and 


| continued in the same condition through Friday. He went to bed at 9 


Tue Coat Trape.—The Miner's Journal of Saturday last says :—On | 
all sides we see the busy marks of preparation for the approaching busi- | 


the region will unite in pursuing that course which will ensure to them | 


adequate profits and @ regular demand. 


Cattaraveus County.—We learn that a large number of cattle in 
this county have died of starvation. The cold weather has been so long 
— tha: the stock of hay and fodder in many parts is entirely ex- 

austed. In some parts of Albany county hay is becoming rather scarce, 
and some suffering has been experienced.— Alb. D. Adv. 


Important Discovery.—A mesmerizer in Charleston announces that | 


he has discovered a process by which he is able to paralyze the tongues «f 
Ladies, they being awake all the time, so that they could not speak 


without his permission. What animportantdiscovery. The mesmerizer, | 


however, suggests a difficulty of introducing it into private life—he says, 
“the tongue must be perfectly at rest for a few minutes, while the in- 
fluence it being developed ; and this, you know, in certain cases, is a 
“ thing impossible.” 

A Mansios House Burst.—We learn that the large mansion house 
of Judge R. B. Jones, in Lower Marion township, Montgomery county, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of Tuesday last. A library worth 
$4000 or $5000, and all the furniture shared the same fate, the whole 
= being from $15,000 to $20,000, and no insurance.— Philadelphia 

nquirer. 


o'clock, and at 11, his wife supposing him to be asleep, laid down by his 
side. In afew minutes he sprang out of bed, blew the light out, and re- 
turned to bed. Soon after he sprang out of ate and ran into an 
adjoining room, his wife followed him. He seized a razor, which his 
wife endeavoured to take away from him, and in the struggle both fell 
down, and while down he succeeded in completely severing his wind- 
pipe and jugular, and his wife was instantly covered with his blood, 
Beside his widow. who is a very exemplary woman, the deceased has 
left two young children, one of whom is a cripple.—Beston Post. 


St. Louis, April 5.—Avupvson, the celebrated ornothologist, has arri- 
ved in our city. He is staying at the Glasgow House, and intends 
starting about the 20ch inst., in the boat of the American Fur Company, 
for the mouth of the Yellow-Stone. He will proceed from thence to the 
Rocky Mountains, in company with several gentlemen. He will also be 
joined by Sir. William Stewart, of Scotland, who is also in this city.— 
His object in visiting the mosntains and prairies of the far West, is to 
add to his splendid collection, such specimens of birds, &c., as he may 


| find there. Mr. Audubon is quite an aged man, but his active and hardy 


life has given a vigor and strength to bis constitution which renders him 
far more active than the generality of men of his years. His great work 
on Ornithology, bas already given him a fame as wide as the civilized 
world, and we anticipate that his proposed trip to the Rocky Mountains 


| will add much more to his invaluable worth.— Repub. 


Fire, asd a Boy Burnep to Deatu.—On the night of the 29th | 


ult., the dwelling house of Mr. Jonathen Aldrich, of Croghan, was con- 
sumed by fire, with all its contents. The family, with the exception of 
ason of Mr. A. aged 9 years, had barely time to escape in their night- 
clothes, but he was burned to death! The family walked three-quarters 
of a mile, barefooted, that inclement night over drifts of snow, te their 
nearest neighbor, where they found protection. The fire was communi- 
cated to the building by some ashes which had been deposited in the 
cellar.—Lowville (Lewis Co., N. Y.) Jour. 


A Sepuction Cast.—The Newark (N. J.) Advertiser says:—‘‘ A 
case of some interest has this week occupied the circuit court now in 
session in this city, Chief Justice Hornblower presiding. It was a suit 
brought by David Morehouse, a respectable farmer of Morris county, 
against William Kendall, a mechanic of New Providence in this county, 
for the seduction of his daughter under false pretences. After a patient 
trial, during which the defendants estate was estimated at $1,200, the 
jury returned a verdict of $1,500, which will of course more than take 
the whole estate, and leave a balance to be paid by his future earnings. 


New Yorx Aprointmests.—Gov. Bouck has recently made the 
following, the Senate assenting :—Theodorus Van Tine, director of the 
Phoenix Bank; vice Wm. B. Townsend, term expired. John Targee 
and Wm. Whitlock, jr., directors of the Bank of America; vice James 
I. Van Alen and Robert C. Wetmore, terms expired. James Davis and 
Rhodes G, Allen, inspectors of lumber. Prosper M. Wetmore and Pe- 
ter A. Cowdry, commissioner, for loaning U. States deposit monies ; 
vice J. Phillips Pheenix and George F. Tallman, terms expired. Ed- 


| ward K. Collins and John Webb, trustees of the seaman’s fund and re- 





treat; vice Charles H. Marshal and Silas Holmes, terms expire May 14, 
1843. John S. Westervelt and John Yates Cebra, of Richmond, trus- 
trees of the seaman’s fund and retreat. John M. Marselis. inspector of 
quercitron bark ; vice Hezekiah Williams, term expired. 


Deatus, axp “Sivcenety Reoretrev” Deatus.—lIt appears that 
the J.ondon Times charges 7s. for publishing an advertisement of a 
death in its simplest form, and that the addition of the words “ sincerely 
regretted” raises the charge to 103. 


James, eldest son of Mr. Joseph Page, of Ragged Island, was killed 
by lightning on the 6th February last, in returning from the West Indies. 
He was on the foretop, lowering the yard, with two other men, one op 
each side, when the lightning struck him. 
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THE MERCHANT AND THE POET. 


A PERSIAN TALE. 


A good old Persian having reached the end of a long and blameless 
life, experienced in his last moments intense anxiety about 
his two sons, whom he left without fortune, trade, or protettion. 
eldest, who was twenty years of age, was named Osman; the other was 
two years younger, and bore the name of Zambri. 

The last moments of the old man at length drew nigh, and as he was 
thinking less of his own sufferings than of the fate betiding his children, 
his ear was agreeably aroused by the accents of a soft, melodious voice, 
that said to him, “ Fear nothing, good old man, I will watch over thy 
children; die in peace, as thou hast lived. I bring a present to each 
of thy sons ; let them make a good use of it; one day, perhaps, they will 
meet each other again, and live in happiness.” At these words a balsamic 


odor was diffused through the apartment, and a brilliant light, soft as a | 


meonbeam, showed to the old man the features of a youth, whose physi- 
ognomy had something celestial. It was a beneficent genius, who, 


having deposited his gifts on the couch of the dying may, disappeared | 


with the rapidity of lightning. 

The old Persian summoned his two sons to his bed-side; they came, 
hastily lighted a small lamp, and, approaching their father, heard the ac- 
count of the vision with which he had just been honored, and were shown 
the presents of the genius. On one side was a little box, covered with 
spangles; on the other a leaf of paper, carefully sealed. ‘‘Come, Osman, 
you are the eldest,” said the father—“ it is for you to choose.” 

Osman, euticed by the lustre of the box, eagerly seized it, and poor 
4ambri was obliged to be satisfied with the humble sheet of paper. The 
old man embraced and blessed his two sons, and died like one who sleeps 
in the arms of hope. 

Having sincerely bewailed the loss of so kind a father, and having paid 
him the duties of an honorable sepulture, the two brothers were anxious 


to learn what assistance they might hope to derive from the presents of | 


the Genius. Osman opened his little box, and found it filled with loz- 
enges of different forms and colors. He was tempted to laugh at so 
miserable a donation, when he perceived these words written round the 
lid of the box: Every time thou shalt eat one of these lozenges, thy im- 
agination shall produce a poem, perfect as a whole, and sublime or 
elegant in its details; such, in short, as shall surpass the works of the 
best poet of Persia. 

Osman was not wanting in vanity; the possession of so splendid a 
secret completely turned his head ; myriads of illusions of glory and 
fortune overpowered him at once. 

From the worth of the present the Genius had made to his brother, 
Zambri doubted not that his paper contained likewise some marvellous 
secret. He opened it, and red with surprise net unmingled with grief— 
New receipt for making sherbet.—A few lines only indicated the me- 
thod of composing the liquor, of which a single drop in a bowl of sherbet 
would impart to it a flavor and perfume, until then unknown to the most 
Juxuriant Asiatics. 

Osman was overjoyed, but Zambri was quite in despair. Osman did 
not wish to quit his brother, but the command of the Genius on this point 


was positive ; so the two brothers affectionately embraced each other, | sigyves who perceived him, advanced and asked harshly what he wanted. 


and shedding a few tears, separated. The elder took the road to Bag- 
dad, where all the literati and poets of Asia were assembled to embelish 
the court of the Caliph. 
ble cottage of his father, taking with him only the poor receipt for mak- 
ing sherbet ; leaving the direction of his path to chance, which often 
guides us as affectionately as prudence. 

Before his arrival at Bagdad, Osman had already eaten half-a-dozen 
lozenges, and consequently had produced half-a dozen poems, before 


which the productions of the greatest oriental poets grew dim and insipid. | 


But he soon learnt, it is not talent that leads to fortune, but patronage. 
He felt the necessity of connecting himself with men ofletters and’of the 
world ; but he saw only men preoccupied with their own concerns, their 
pleasure or their pretensions. Under what title should he present him- 
self? Underthat of a poet? The palace and the city were cverflow- 


destiny of | 
The | 


As to poor Zambri, he departed from the hum- | 


ing with them ; every avenue to fame was already choked up. To con- | 


sult his colleagues was to advise with his rivals ; to ask praise of them 
was to ask a miser for the key of his money chest. The critics were afraid 
to be the first to applaud, lest they should compromise their reputation. 
The men of the world waited for the decision of the critics, and the ig- 
norant fancied they gave more peculiar evidence of discernment and deli- 
cacy by contempt and approbation. Besides, so many new books were 
constantly appearing, that scarcely anything was read. Notwithstanding 
all this the works of Osman found a publisher: but they were scarcely 
even noticed amidst the multitude of productions of the same sort. 
Having existed for four or five years at Bagdad, without obtaining 
more than a whispered encouragement from some wise men, who were 
without credit, precisely because they were wise, poor Osman began to 
lose the brilliant hopes that had formerly dazzled him. Nevertheless, by 
lint of eating lozenges, he did at length attract some attention. If ge- 
nius require a time to emerge from obscurity, scarcely is it known than 
it is repaid for that early injustice: it is ran after, not for its own sake, 
but from vanity ; envy will likewise sometimes seize upon it, as an in- 
strument that may possibly serve its purposes. At length, however, no- 
thing was talked of but the writings of Osman; they were read with 
avidity, and compared with those of esteemed poets, not to heighten Os- 
man, but to humble men whose fame became importunate. At length, 


\ 


| He approached the beautiful dwelling, in — 
e 





+ on a pinnacle, without having passed through the imtermediate degrees 
between wretchedness and prosperity, obscurity and renown. 

The Caliph desired to see so great a genius; he was anxious to orna- 
ment his court with him. Osman was cumbered with honors; he sang 
the praise of the Caliph with a refinement far beyond the power of other 
poets to imitate; and the Caliph delighted in this refined praise so much 

the more, as it was food not often to be met with at court. 
| So much merit, and such surpassing happiness in particular, soon ex- 
cited the jealousy of the other poets and courtiers. Those even who had 
avowed themselves the most enchusiastic admirers of Osman, fearing te 
be eclipsed by this new comer, resolved to overthrow the idol they had 
| raised to a higher eminence than they bad desired. 
| One of these poets, an enemy to Osman was, commissioned to com- 
| pose a satire against the Caliph, and it was concerted for this prodnction 
| to be secretly circulated in the name of the favourite. From this moment 
the avenger of the common cause haunted Osman’s footsteps like a sha- 
dow, incessantly bepraising and extoilting him. 

[t chanced that as Osman, on une occasion, improvised a new poem 
before the Caliph, his rival, having given him an animated applause, ac- 
cidentally cast his eyes to the ground, and saw one of the little glittering 
lozenges of Osman, who carried away bythe impetuosity of declamation, 
had chanced to let it drop on the carpet. Thetraitor picked it up, and 
mechanically put it in his mouth. 

The lozenge produced its effect; the poet felt a sudden inspiration, and 
straightway retiring from the hall of audience, composed the projected 
satire. He was himself surprised at the wealth of his own imagination ; 
| the lines ready pointed flowed from his pen without effort ; the most 
stinging expressions rose unsought to his invocation ; in an instant, as it 
were, he had completed a masterpiece of true malignity. 

He remained a few secends entranced in ecstacy at his own perform- 
ance ; then carried it in triumph to his friends, or rather, his accomplicés. 
| The satire was received with shouts of applause : it was in the pure and 
enezgetic style of Osman. His hand-writing was imitated ; and the 
libel was immediately circulated under his name. 

Murmurs were heard in every direction against the ingratitude of Os- 
man. The satire fell into the hands of the ¢ aliph, who, in the indigna- 
tion of wounded self-esteem, ordered thé unfortunate Osman to be strip- 

of his possessions, clothed in the rags and tatters of poverty, and 
orthwith ignominiously driven out from Bagdad. Osman, overwhelmed 
by this unforeseen blow, could not even find language to defend himself 
with. How indeed could the voice of his innocence have been heard 
above the roar of calumny? 

Having wandered long, hither and thither, as chance directed him, im- 
ploring pity, sometimes received tenevoleatly, but oftener selfiebly re- 
| pulsed, he arrived at nightfall at a beautiful country mansion magnifi- 
cently illuminated. Here he heard the voice of joy blended with the 
brilliant tones of a multitude of instruments, and saw on every side 
parations for a splendid entertainment. Meantime the thunder began to 
growl, the heavens darkened beneath a dense canopy of clouds, and the 
tattered garments of Osman were soon drenched with rain. 
to find there, if not hos- 
passing tempest. The 





pitality for the night, at least a shelter from 


| “A humble shelter from the storm, a morsel of bread to ap 
hunger and a handful of straw whereon to rest my wearied limbs.” 
‘There is nothing here for you.”’—‘ For pity’s sake.” “ Retire.”— 
‘See how it rains!—hear the thunder!” ‘Go and anchor elsewhere, 


, but do not come to disturb with thy presence the festivities of our mas- 


ter.”’ 

Osman was obeying this rigorous order when the master of the house, 
who from the window had witnessed the whole scene, descended, sum- 
moned his slaves, and ordered them to take the unfortunate in, to give 
him clothing, a bed, and all he could stand in need of. ‘ Woe !” said 
he, “‘ woe be to the man who, in the midst of his enjoyment, can suffer 
the poor to approach and implore in vain! Woe to the rich man, who 
surfeited with his choice viands refuses a morsel of bread to a brother in 
distress! Poor traveller, go and repose thyself, and may the Prophet 
shed on thee agentle sleep, in which thou mayst, if only for a moment, 
lose the remembrance of thy misfortunes!” ‘‘ Heavens!” exclaimed 
Osman, “ what voice dol hear! it is the voice of Zambri!””—‘‘ Zambri!”’ 
returned the other, “ what! you know him, then 7”—“ Do I know him? 
indeed, do I know my own brother ?”—“ You my brother !” exclaimed 
Zambri, in his turn surprised, “ can it be true?—The voice—the features, 
though changed by grief and misery—ah! I remember them all! we 
meet again, my dear Osman !"’—He could say no more: overcome with 
emotion, he essayed affectionately to embrace his brother, but Osman, 





| subdued by excess of joy, had fallen senseless at his feet. 


Osman was carried into the handsomest apartment in the house; every 
attention was lavished upon him, and in a short time he was restored to 
consciousness. Zambri gave him a magnificent change of dress; and 
taking him by the hand, he led him into the festive hall, and introduced 
him to his friends. After the banquet, Osman related the vicissitudes of 
his fortune, his long misery, his rapid rise to eminence, the jealousy and 
perfidity of his enemies. ‘* But thou,” he added, ‘ my dear Zambri, by 

| what happy chance do I meet thee here? and this beautiful house, 
these numerous domestics, this sumptuous furniture, thou owest a 

| “ To the receipt for making sherbet,” said Zambri, smiling. “ Listen 

| to my story ; it is a very simple one. Immediately on leaving you, I di- 
rected my footsteps towards Teflis; all I sought was my daily bread. On 





poor Osman, after languishing so long in oblivion, suddenly saw himself my arrival, I presented myself in the public squares frequently by the 
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rich men, who resort thither to take ice and sherbet. I asked employ- 
ment of the master of a divan, who harshly repulsed me: he is not the 
first person who has shut his door against his fortune. 

“1 presented myself at several other houses in rotation, and experi- 
enced the same reception. Not knowing what to do, and being without 
money wherewith to subsist, I at length repaired to the obscure coffee- 
houses frequented by the humbler classes of society. I solicited em- 
ployment, and a mannamed Mahdad, the owner of a miserable looking 


place, agreed to accept my services. I prepared a bottle of eherbet from | 


the receipt of the beneficent Genius, by the ingredients of which, though 
very simple, [ had till then been without, and in a short time the door ot 
the coffee-house of Mahdad was constantly crowded: persons of distinc- 
tion would drink no other than Mahdad’s sherbet, and he prospered so 
much in his business, that he began to accumulate a fortune. 

“He had an only child, a daughter; she was handsome, and was 
young; she pleased my fancy, and [ solicited her hand. I had not di- 
vulged the secret of the receipt ; Mahdad, ignorant that he was indebted 
to me for his fortune, was persuaded that he owed it solely to his own 
ability. He contemptuously rejected my proposal, and dismissed me 
from his house. Poor man! he is not the first who has, unknown to 
himself, shut his door against his own good fortune. 

“T had gained some money in his service, and made use of my eco- 
nomical savings to form, on my own account, an establishment in one of 
the public gardens of Teflis, on the delightful banks of the river Khur. I 
built a litle booth in an elegant and simple style; there I sold my sher- 
bet to those who visited the gardens. In a short time Mahdad and all 
the coffee-houses in Teflis, were deserted for my little tent. Nothing 
was talked of but the sherbet of Zambri; it was cried up in every circle, 
and introduced at every festivity. The garden of Zambri was thronged 
with company from the rising to the going down of the sun. The multi- 
tude gathered round my tent like swarms of flies around a drop of ho- 
ney. I was obliged to erect a tent ten times larger than the first, and I 
ornamented it in a magnificent style. 

‘In less than a year I had already acquired a considerable fortune. [ 
gave up my new establishment, and settled in the city, where I sold 
merchandise of all sorts. I prepared large quantities of this beneficent 
liquor, to which I was indebted for my wealth. I sent it to every city of 
Persia, and even exported it to remotest countries. Heaven seemed to 
prosper all my undertakings. A beautiful young woman, twenty years 
of age, the widow of a rich merchant, saw and loved me. I was not in- 
sensible to her charms, and my felicity was increased by one of the hap- 
piest of marriages. 

“We have made the acquisition of this delightful dwelling ; we live 
hera in the pleasantest months of the year, with eur true friends, who, 
by sharing our pleasures, add a new lustre to them. 

“ How many times, dear Osman, have my thoughts been occupied with 
thee? Often in the midst of my prosperity have I said to myself—* What is 
my brother doing? On what spot does Osman reside? Doubtless the splen- 
did secret he is possessor of, must already have procured him an immese 
fortune, and have raised him to great honor.’ But I have learnt indeed 
to-day, that for a happy and peaceful life, and even for a substantially 

rosperous one, the humblest trade is mure certain than brilliant talent. 

t is not that in the way of business I have experienced no vexations. 1 
have had my enviers, but have been able to silence them. Sometimes 
my sherbet has been counterfeited ; but the fraud has always been dis- 
covered, and the intrigues of my rivals have but served to increase my 
renown. I have found out in my day, that the palate of men is easier 
to satisfy than their imagination, and that those who cannot agree about 
the merit of a good book will more easily decide together upon the flavor 
ef anything to eat or drink.” 

So said honest Zambri. He did everything affection could devise for 
the consolation of Osman. The two brothers were not again separated ; 
and thanksto the Receipt for making Sherbet, continued long to enjoy 
the varied pleasures of wealth, and the more real and durable pleasures 
of a quiet spirit and a friendly disposition.” 

cI 

A Mititary Execution 1x Inpia.—A_ military execution must be, 
under all circumstances and to all persons, an awful and striking exhibi- 
tion ; but, seen for the first time, it makes on the young mind a liarly 
deep and painful impression. An European soldier of one of the regi- 
ments at the station had, in a fit of passion and disappointment, attempt- 
ed the life of his officer, ard, agreeably to the necessarily stern provisions 
of military law, was sentenced to be shot. I witnessed the execution ; 
a solemn scene it was, and one which will never be effaced from my me- 
mory. The troops of various arms, European and native, were drawn 
up when I reached the parade, and formed in three sides of an immense 

uare, facing inwards. The arms were “' ordered,” and a portentous 
silence prevailed, broken only occasionally by the clank of a mounted 
officer’s sword, and the tramp of his horse’s heofs as he rode slowly 
down the ranks. The morning mists were beginning to disperse, and 
the bright sun was darting his long and almost level rays across the 
parade-ground, and gleaming brightly on a forest of steel and dazzling 
accoutrements—the last sunrise the unhappy criminal was ever destined 
to behold. The roll of the drum now announced his arrival, and 
soon the procession, in which he occupied a conspicuous position, 
rounded the flank of one of the sides of the square. First marched, 
at a slow pace, a party bearing the coffin of the condemned, followed by 
the execution party; then the band, playing the “Dead March” in 
Saul; it was a frightful scene, and sent a damp to my heart,— 
what must have been ita effects on the unhappy man himself? Last 
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in the melancholy procession came a litter (doolie), borne on the shou! - 


ders of men; and in it, with a white cap on his head, and a face calm 
and resigned, but deadly pale, sat the unfortunate soldier, for whom, I 
confess, [ felt most deeply. By his side, arrayed in full canonicals, 
walked the chaplain, his book open in his hand, reading those prayers 
and promises—speaking of pardon and hope—which are calculated to 
cheer the parting hour, and to soften the bitterness of death. The pro- 
cession having passed along the front of each regiment, which, from the 
great extent of the square, occupied a considerable time, now drew off 
to the centre of what, if complete, would have constituted the fourth 


| side of the parallelogram—there it halted. The coffin-bearers placed 
| their burden on the ground and retired; the execution-party drew up 





| 
| 
| 





at some distance from it. The prisoner left his doolie, and, accompanied 
by the clergyman, walked slowly and with a firm step towards the cof- 
fin; on this they both knelt, with their faces towards the troops, and 
prayed with uplifted hands. Profound was the silence. A soul was 
preparing for eternity. Being a spectator at large, I selected my po- 
sition, and, being close to the spot, saw all distinctly. After some 
time had been occupied in prayer, the ge retired, when the 
Judge-Advocate, on horseback, came forward, and drawing forth the 
warrant fur the prisoner’s execution, read it with a firm and audible 
voice; at the conclusion the chaplain advanced, and kneeling on the 
coffin, again, with uplifted hands and deep and impressive fervor, 
imparted the lasi spiritual consolations to the condemned. What feel- 
ings must have torn the bosom of that unhappy being at that moment ! 
Set up as a spectacle before thousands—an ignominious death before 
him—and perhaps the thoughts of those he loved, of kindred, and 
of home, never more to be seen, adding another drop to his cup of bit. 
terness. But yet he quailed not—no muscle trembled—and a stern de 
termination to die like a man was stamped on his care-worn and marbe- 
countenance. The tragedy was now drawing to a close. The chaplan, 
with apparent reluctance, rose and retired, and at the same moment the 
serjeant of the execution party advanced and bound a handkerchief over 
the prisoners eyes, also pinioning his arms. Still not a muscle moved ; 
there were no signs of weakness, though the situation might well have 
excused them; and the ehest was thrown out and squared to receive the 
leaden messengers of death. The ‘‘ make ready!" and the crack of the 
muskets, as they were brought to the ‘ recover,”’ were startling notes of 
preparation, fell with sickening effect on my ear. I could scarcely 
believe it possible I was looking on a scene of reality—a fellow-creature 
about to aeons down, however deservedly, in cold blood, like a very 


dog. “ Present!”—*“ fire !”” and all was over.—Adventures of a Griffin. 
— a 


Tue Government Manuractories at Panis.—These are the cele- 
brated al Porcelain Manufactory, and that of the Gobelin tapestry, 
of which following mention is made in a Paris letter to the National 
Intelligencer :—On my way back to Paris, I stopped at the Royal porce- 
lain manufactory. This establishment belongs to the Government, and 
employs about two hundred persons in making fine china ware and orna- 
ments. You can form, perhaps, the best idea of the quality of the were 
made there, by my telling you that I saw several tea sets, consisting only 
of thirty-two pieces, that were valued at fifty thousand francs, or about 
ten thousand dollars a set. I saw also several copies of pictures by Ra- 
pheel and others, in china, which were so exquisitely painted and finish- 
ed, that, without touching them, no one could tell that they were not on 
canvass. These pictures are of immense value. Articles made here are 
only bought, of course, by the richest class of people, and by them only 
te exhibit as rare and curious specimens of art. There is another estab- 
lishment in this city that belongs to the Government, which turns out 
work ofa different kind. [tis called the manufactory of Gobelin tapes- 
try, and has been in operation several hundred years. In this, pictures 
are copied by process of weaving, and the colors and character of the 
most elaborate paintings are so closely imitated in every respect, that 
when the painting and the tapestry are hung side by side, no one in the 
world, at the distance of two feet, can say which is the canvass or which 
the worsted. No piece of work from this place has ever been sold, and 
consequently there is no price. Whatever is not used in furnishing the 
Royal palace, is under the control of the King, and never passes out of 
his possession, except it be as a present to a foreign prince or monarch. 
There are several fine large res from this concern in Windsor Castle 
and other palaces in Eng Carpets are also woven in this same 
manufactory, and the ss of weaving is so very slow, that it often 
requires five or six years to finish a single carpet, or a single picture. 
In one of the looms, I saw a carpet (which is intended for the palace of 
the Tuilleries) that nas been under way fen years, and it will take about 
nine months more to finish it. It will be, however, about 500 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. 

Cuinese Proverss.—‘ Man perishes in the pursuit of wealth, as ® 
bird meets with destruction in search of its food.””—** Those who respect 
themselves will be honorable; but he who thinks lightly of himself, will 
be held cheap by the world.’’—“ Time flies like an arrow; days and 
months like a weaver’s shuttle.”—‘In making a candle we seek for 
light; in reading a book we seek for reason ; light to illuminate a dark 
chamber ; reason to enlighten man’s heart.” 

IxtoxicaTion.—To what an awful extent must the rage for ardent 
spirits have prevailed at one time me in England, when the Parliament 
was obliged to prohibit for twelve months the distillation of gin ! Smollet 
informs us that there were at that time signs or show-boards to the tip- 
pling houses, with this tariff of prices, “‘ drunk for a peny—dead drunk 
for two pence—straw for nothing.” 
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From the Boston Mercantile Journal. ) should go home with Maria Brown. I wonder she isn’t ashamed of 

’ | herself! Maria at length put an end to the dispute by choosing Mark i 

: . BRIDE'S HILL. ' and then—what do you think, Matilda! Alick had the impudence to 
A Tace or New Hampsarre—sy Hawser Marrincace. 


| offer his services to see me home. But I would have nothing te say to 
Itis now many years since, that in a pleasant village in the county of | him. Qh, how I longed to box his ears!” 
Rockingham, and the state of New Hampshire, there resided a worthy “And you would have served him right, Alice !"’ replied the indignant 
and industrious farmer, named Brown. By labor and economy througha | Matilda; ‘and Mark deserved to have kis ears boxed too. Oh, I have 
series of years, he had acquired, what in that part cf the country, in those a great mind never to speak to him again.” 
days, was considered a very handsome property. His farm was large, | From this fragment of a dialogue, my readers may form some idea of 
well tilled and productive, and being unincumbered, yielded him a res- | the condition of things among the young people of the township, at the 
pectable income. time of the commencement of my narrative. 
Abner Brown was a happy man ; and indeed many circumstances con- Mark Hopkins was deservedly a favorite among the rustic beauties.— 
spired to render him not only happy, but proud. He was proud of his | He was, unconsciously, perhaps, the cause of much ill feeling, and a spi- 
farm ; he was proud of his working oxen; he was proud of his crops _ rit of rivalry among the belles—and many winning arts were practised, 


and Indian corn; he was proud of his large and rich meadow ; he was | and many new ribbons were purchased, by certain of the fair damsels, 


proud of his old oak forest; he was proud of his buxom, good humored | with a view to operate on the heart and entrap the affections of the hand- 
wife ; but above al! he was proud of his daughter Maria. 


some farmer. Mark was almost twenty-three years of age, of a manly 
And, indeed, Maria Brown was a gir] of whom any parent might well | and athletic form, and a fine ieudiiones aeteauenn: He was a good 
be proud. At the time to which this authentic narrative relates, she | specimen of the young Yankee farmer of that period—correct in his ha- 
was about nineteen years of age, and like another Hebe, the very image | bits—a supporter of order and law—possessed of energy, courage, 
of enjoymentand health. Her complexion was clear and brilliant, with- | shrewdness and good sense; and he bade fair to become, in the course 
out the aid of cosmetics ; her figure was symmetrical and graceful, with- | of a few years, one of the leading men in bis native town. On the death 
out the assistance of corsets and back-straps ; and she required no bus- | of his father, a year or two before, he had inherited the homestead, and 
ules and cotton fortifications, to improve her admirably rounded propor- | his mother being an invalid, he was anxious to previde himself with a 
tions. And she possessed accomplishments too, which added to her va- helpmeet He had long been aware of the many good qualities posseas- 
lue in the eyes of the young villagers. She could milk acow, witha | ed by Maria Brown, as well as of her superior personal attractions, for 
dexterity which it was truly pleasing to behold ; she could sing in the | he never remarked her Sreckles or her turned-up nose, which were 
old meeting house choir, ina style which cheered all that listened to her visible only when looked at through the telescope of envy and ill-nature— 
clear and powerful voice ; she could dance with surpassing agility, back- | and he had been unremitting in his exerzions to establish an interest in 
wards and forwards in the old back parlor, keeping exact time to the | her heart. 
musical hum of her spinning wheel ;—and in haying time, when aderk | But Maria loved attention—and, like all pretty women, as we have 
cloud rising in the west, threatened to render worse than useless the la- | already intimated, was not unconscious of her attractions—and although 
bors of a whole day, she could go forth with alacrity, a simple cape bon- | she appreciated the werth of Mark Hopkins, and in reality preferred 
net on her head, and a light rake in her hand, and prove by actual de- | him to all her admirers—she did not see the immediate necessity of ac- 
monstration that some girls can be useful as well as ornamental, and | cepting him as a lover, and voluntarily resigning, while yet in her teens, 
can display as many charms and graces while assisting to form a win- | the coveted, delicious power of making conquests—of triumphing over 
row, or ‘‘ raking after’ a load of hay, as when, arrayed in silks and sa- | her fair companions and friends—and thus sowing the seeds of malice, 
tins, and foreign gew-gaws, they figure in a ball room; or when, witha | and envy, and discord, in a community where all should be kindness, 
muff in one hand, and a sun-shade in the other, with mincing gait they sincerity and concord, It has been well remarked by an ancient sage and 
perambulate the fashionable streets of some populous city or town, for philosoper, that “ human nature is human nature”—and the truth of this 
the ostensible purpose of cheapening a piece of ninepenny ealico, or ob- discriminating apothegm, is seen in the humble village as well as in the 
taining a new stock of ‘ patterns” for a holiday dress. magnificent city—and the same feelings, passions and affections ; the 
Farmer Brown had therefore reason to be proud of his daughter; and same thirst of admiration and love of conquest, are seen alike in the 
indeed, Maria was acknowledged by all to be a beautiful and excellent jewelled inmate of a princely castle, and the rural beauty, a descendant 
girl, of a gay and happy disposition, and possessed in an abundant de- | ‘of the Puritans, residing in a secluded and obscure New England village. 
gree, of all the qualifications which ure considered necessary torender | Mr. Brown, although he deeply loved his daughter, and would willing- 
an intelligent, honest, and industrious man bappy in the married state. ly have retained her by his side as a solace through his declining years, 
It is, therefore, not surprising, that in the village in which she resided, | was not blind to her errors—and had the good sense to perceive that the 
there were more than une, or two, very worthy young men, whowere — best way of securing her happiness would be to unite her in the bands of 
captivated by Maria’s charms, and would have gladly embarked on the | wedlock to some deserving man, who could appreciate the greatest trea- 
broad ocean of matrimony, provided the celebrated village beauty could | sure which it is given man to know—the affections of a virtuous woman. 
be prevailed upon to be the companion of the voyage. And this willap- | He had a good opinion of Mark Hopkins, and would gladly have receiv- 
pear still less extraordinary, when I inform my fair readers, that Maria | ed him as a son-in-law—but he dared not express his wishes directly to 
“ee an only child, ante Saas an heir of all the broad lands, and his daughter, lest the wayward beauty, in true ne Se —_ 
rds, and pastures, and meadows, and forests of Abner Brown. | tion, might disappoint all his hopes—or, as he expressed it, take the bitt 
Maria, however, who seemed formed by nature to promote harmony, in her rs kaon off at full gallop in the path directly contrary to 
and minister to happiness—to soothe sorrow caused by disappointment— the one in which he wished her to go. But he indirectly, did much to 
and extinguish the coals of dissention—was herself, and I speak it more bring about the match, which he greatly desired—and he —— 
in sorrow than in anger, the cause, not only of much heart-burning, but | Mark to persist in his pursuit of the flighty fair one—for on more than 
of ill-feelings, anxiety, anger, envy, jealosy, and unhappiness. Tocon- | one occasion she treated him with so little ceremony, and so strongly in- 
fess the honest truth, she was a daughter of mother Eve, and had a small | dicated a decided preference for another sighing swain, that Mark was 
spice f vanity and coquetry in her disposition. She loved admiration | more than half inclined to give up the chase in indignation—but perse- 


—and where is the young and beautiful young woman who doesnot? | verance had always been his motto—and besides, he knew that if he 
Being fully aware of the homage due to her charms, she knew her own | could obtain her hand at last, it would be a prize which would well re- 
power, and like every other young and beautiful woman in those days, pay him for the anxieties and mortifications, which are invariably the lot, 
was by no means reluctant to exercise it, without due regard tothe ef- | during courtship, of the unfortunate man who places his affections on a 
fect upon others which it might produce. coquette. Although she may experienoe unmingled pleasure during her 

“I cannot conceive,’ said the dark-eyed Matilda Thompson tothe | brief reign of despotism—he flads to his sorrow that there is little truth 
ruddy-cheeked Alice Melvin, one afternoon, “ what Mark Hopkins can | in the old saying, “the days of courtship are the happiest portion of hu- 
aee in Maria Brown, which is 89 taking that he is always dangling after | man life.” 
her. She is a pert, forward girl, with a freckled face and turned up At length, after more than a year’s close attendance, Mark succeeded 
nose; and J think,” addea the offended beauty, as she arranged her | jn distancing his competitors for the prize, who one by one gave up the 

curls before the glass, ‘‘ that there are other girls in our town, who are | chase—and one moonlight evening, when in a happy mood, the rustic 
as good-looking and agreeable as Maia Brown, although she gives her- beauty was seated cosily, by his side, in the narrow sleigh, returning 
self such mighty airs.” from an afternoon visit to an uncle a few miles off—both snugly ensconc- 

“Yes, there are, Matilda, if Lam any judge of beauty—and I think | ed beneath the same bear-skin—Mark presented his suit—and Maria 
it is almost time for our beaux to find it out!” replied the fair Alice, | blushingly consented to become his bride. The next day Mark called 
with a pucker of her pretty lips, bearing a faint resemblance to a pout. upon Deacon Simpkins, the venerable town clerk, and taking him aside, 
‘‘ But there,”” continued Alice, and the pout gave place to an ill-natured whispered something in bis ear, and on the following Sabbath the whole 
smile, ‘if her father should lose his property, I guess Maria wouid be | parish learned from an official source, that marriage was actually intend- 
stripped of all her charms at the same time.” | ed between Mark Hopkins and Maria Brown. 

“Indeed she would,” rejoined Matilda, “and I declare it makes me _—_ And this furnished a copious theme for conversation for more than one 
feel quite uncomfortable to think that the young men of the present day | week, among the maidens and gossips of the village. Some were sur- 
should set such a value upon riches! A marriage that is not founded on prised, some were pleased, and some were mortified and indignant at the 
mutual affection,” and here the maiden’s bosom swelled with a senti- event. ‘‘ Only think,” said Matilda Tompkins to her sweet friend Alice, 
mental sigh, ‘can never be happy. 1 used to think that Mark Hopkins | on the following Monday—‘ Mark Hopkins is really going te be married 
would be above sordid considerations in the choice of a wife—but, after | to that flaunting vixen Maria Brown. I thought Mark was a fellow of 
all, I find he is not a whit better than the rest of mankind.” | more taste.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “ Mark Hopkins and Alick Saunders almost quar- “Yes,” replied Alice, “I thought so too, at one time, but in my opi- 
relled last Wednesday evening, at Sally Jenkins’s party, about which | nion, he’s np great shakes after all. For my part, { don’t seo what 
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makes him such a favorite with the girls. If he had a spark of spirit | to move off also, and followed the wagon at a smart trot down the hill.— 
he would have left Maria long ago—for she has tr him shame- | Poor Maria Brown was thus left standing on the top of the hill by the 
fully.” way side, forlorn indeed—and mortified and humbled enough ! 

“ That’s true,” said Matilda, ‘and I should not be surprised if the | Mark Hopkins had been a silent but deeply interested witness of these 
marriage should never take place ; for Maria will find it difficult to give | proceedings. He approached Maria, who, blushing with shame and re- 
up flirting with the beaux. It has become a second nature with her— | morse, could not raise her eyes to look in the face the honest man whose 
and she may find to her cost that Mark is not always to be trifled with.’’ | feelings she had wantonly injured. 

And these remarks of the gentle Alice, although conceived in a spirit “Well, Miss Brown,” said Mark in a cool and rather sarcastic tone, 
of ill nature, were nevertheless not far from the truth. Maria, when | “your ride has been rather unpleasantly interrupted. Is it your wish to 
urged to name the day, declared that she was in no hurry to be married fellow Mr. Semibreve, who, it seems, makes himself so acceptable to the 
—and if Mark was, he might wait till bis hurry was over, or marry | ladies, or to return home to your father? 
somehody else—for there were enough who would be glad to have him. | assist you in carrying into effect either of these plans.” 

For herself, she had no idea of giving up all the delicious pleasures of | ‘ O spare me, Mark—spare me!” said the weeping beauty, “ I have 
single blessedness, to undertake the ordinary duties of a wife and a | acted very foolishly and very wrong—and I am punished as [ deserved. 
housekeeper, for some months to come. Poor Mark’s patience was se- | 1 hope you will forgive me, Mark,” added she with an imploring look, 
verely tried, when a new actor came upon the scene, which served to | “ and you shall never have cause to complain of my conduct again.” 

hasten the catastrophe. ° “1 am unwilling to trust you, Maria,” replied Mark in a kind but firm 

This was Daniel Semibreve, a teacher of music—a young man of ) tone, “‘ without the most solemn assurances made in the presence of wit- 
pleasing address and exterior, which, united with a pleasing knowledge | nesses. It is now several months since you consented to unite your fate 
of psalmody, and a sufficient degree of assurance, gave him free access, | with mine—but you have studiously avoided naming the day for the per- 
although a stranger, aud without credentials, to all the dwellings inthe | formance of the holy ceremony. In the meantime you have trifled with 

place; and served also as a passport to the favor of the maidens of the | my feelings, and given me many hours and days of unhappiness. These 
village, especially those who had cultivated a taste for church music, | things, Maria, I have repeatedly forgiven, and have thus shown the 
among whom was Maria Brown. strength of my affection—but I little expected te meet you on this day in 

Mark met Semibreve at Farmer Brown’s house oftener than was agree- | this secluded spot, with no other companion than that impudent scoun- 
able to him, and more than once retired early in great dudgeon, indig- | drel, who has just been dragged away to prison. Nevertheless I will 

nant at the kind looks and sweet smiles, which were bestowed on the | forgive you Maria, and you shall be as dear to my heart as ever, on one 





I shall be extremely happy to 


musical coxcomb by the object of his affection ; and more than once on | condition.” 

returning from meeting, Mark could hardly control his temper on finding « O name it, Mark!’ eagerly exclaimed Maria—“ Name it, and I 
that his place by the side of his betrothed had been already taken pos- | give you my word, that whatever it is, I will agree to it. Only tell me 
session of by Mr. Semibreve, who seemed to take a pride in exhibiting | what I can do to regain your confidence and affection.” 

his partiality for the prettiest girl in the village, albeit she was on the “ Plight your vows to me in wedlock before we leave this spot !” 
point of marriage with a man whose native worth would weigh down a He spoke clearly and slowly, and the words fell distinctly on the ears 
half-dozen Semibreves, and a dozen demisemiquavers to boot. of the humbled Maria—and she deeply blushed, as with a faltering voice 

Mark ventured one day to remonstrate with his coquettish charmer on | she replied, “‘ Buteven if I were willing tobe married thus unexpectedly, 
the course which she was pursuing; but he found it difficult to make her | and redeem the promise I have given, how can it be done? There is no 
acknowledge that she was wrong; and she told him in tolerably plain | clergyman here—no friends—and besides, what would the world say, 
language that he had not yet got her under his thumb, and laughingly | Mark?” 
declared that she had no idea of encouraging his jealous fancies by quit- “ As to what the world will say, I don’t care a straw, replied Mark, 
ting society and becoming a nun. Mark turned away, exhibiting in his | my rule is to do what I believe is right, and meet the consequences, in 
countenance a feeling of resentment which was not usual; and he was | whatever shape they may come. As to the clergyman, there will be no 
heard to mutter as he turned on his heel, that if she should take a fancy | difficulty, for I saw Parson Hazleton at Deacon Evergreen’s, as I came 
to become a nun, he would be the last person in the world who would | along, and J dare say the Deacon himself, or some of his family, would 
try to prevent it! have no objection to witness the ceremony.” 

Maria, although greatly to blame, was much provoked by this rebel- The blush on Maria’s cheek assumed a deeper dye. She still seemed 
lious conduct on the part of her affianced husband, aad in order to pun- | instinctively impelled to urge objections to ber lover's proposition. But 
ish him, very fuolishly accepted an invitation that very evening from Se- | she saw that Mark was serious and determined, and that to Lecome his 
mibreve to ride with him to a town a few miles off, on the following day, | wife forthwith, must be the price of his forgiveness. The time was 
visit some of his friends who resided there, and make a few purchases. | come when she must decide—her coquettish arts would no longer avail 
And when Semibreve drove up tothe door in a handsome chaise belong- | her—her answer must be either yes or no. The thoughtful expression 
ing to Squire Fifield, which he borrowed for the occasion, although her | of her countenance gradually disappeared, and with a smile which found 
conscience and her reason both told her she was doing wrong. and was | its way to the heart of the susceptible Mark, she whispered her consent! 
about trying a hazardous experiment, she resolved by keeping her en- | Mark clasped her to his bosom, called her his bride, and imprinted a 
gagement, to show Mark that she was not to be trifled with. warm kiss on her lips. He then led her a short distance from the road 

Now it happened, singularly enough, perhaps, that Mark had business | side, beneath the umbrageous foliage of a majestic tree, and seated her 
abroad on that very day, and mounted on his strong black horse, Quashee, | on a rough block of granite, which seemed provided by some beneficent 
was early in the afternoon leisurely ascending a hill, a few miles from his | fairy for the occasion, and then telling ber he should quickly return, he 
home on his return, turning over in his own mind what course he had | departed on his errand. He was not long absent, for in less than five 
better pursue in regard to Maria; sometimes half resolved to cut asunder | minutes he returned, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Hazleton, a learned 
the bonds which united him to the wayward fair one; and then again, | and pious divine, who was well acquainted with both the parties, and 
when his imagination dwelt upon her personal attractions and her known | who, after Mark had explained matters to his satisfaction, readily under- 
goodness of heart, he would declare to himself that nothing should ever | took to perform the important ceremony. Some of the members of Dea 
tempt him to resign her. He was awakened from his reverie by the con Evergreen’s family also accompanied the parson, in order to witness 

| 


——— ee 


sound of a carriage near at hand, and on looking up, he was almost pet- | the ceremony, and see that the knot was strongly tied. 

rified with astonishment to behold in Square Fifield’s chaise his own Maria, And there, on that spot, at a distance from any mansion, standing be- 

pleasantly seated by the side of the music-master, and talking abd laughing, | neath the blue vault of heaven, with a velvet carpet wrought in the rich- 

and apparently enjoying herself mightily ' | est colors by Nature’s master-hand, spread out beneath their feet and 
His face was flushed with indignation at this sight, and he was no around them, while the bepPy birds among the spreading branches above 


longer irresolute with regard to his course, but determined to tell Maria their heads, carolled forth their sweetest notes, which mingled with the 


that he would no longer be the victim of her folly and coquetry, and to | murmurs of the gentle zephyrs—there, on that spot which had witnessed 


give poor Semibreve a sound thrashing on the spot! But before he could | her grief and her humiliation, while no dear connections or sympathising 
put his rash project into execution, two men jumped out of a covered | friends were near to congratulate her on the jeyful but agitating occasion, 
wagon which came up at that mement, and approached the vehicle that Maria Brown hted her nuptial vows! Since that time, the pleasant 
contained the happy couple. One of them ordered Semibreve in an | eminence on which the ceremony took place, has been called Barpe’s 
authorative voice to stop, and taking from his pocket a suspicious-looking | Hiii! 
paper, declared in a loud tone that he held a warrant to arrest him ona | And this marriage in the open air—in Nature’s grand temple, was 
charge of bigamy; it appearing that he had two wives at that time | blessed. The vanity of Maria Brown, which was her besetting sin, and 
actually living—one in Boston and another in Providence ! | which had been fostered, perhaps created, by the indulgence of a fond 
Semibreve made no resistance—his features turned ghastly , but | parent, received a wound by the events which occurred on the hill, from 
he said nct a word. He got out of the chaise, and was followed mechan- | which it never entirely recovered—and she returned to her home, or 
ically by Maria, who was thunderstruck by this unlooked-for event. The | rather the home of her husband, a wiser and a better woman, than when, 
moment the sheepish-looking culprit reached the ground, his hands were _ under the influence of a foolish pique, she went forth with an unprinci- 
kindly and scrangely grasped by the gentlemen who had thus unceremo- | pled adventurer, in opposition to the dictates of propriety and conscience. 
niously interrupted his pleasure ride—and he was led to the covered | Her days of maiden triumph were now over; but Mark bocsted for 
wagon, and, without much ceremony, inducted inte a seat. In afew | many years afterwards that he had the most beautiful and best wire in 


minutes the wagon drove off at a rapid pace, and Semibreve was seen no the county of Rockingham. 
more. 


——— 

Squire Fifield’s horse had waited the result of these proceedings with | ishop 
an air of resignation and philosophy—but hearing the sound of the wheels, Some y donee bes ver -_ and ite 
and thinking that he had waited in the road a reasonable time, he began | £5000, to be expended in building a church in London, 
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CAN A HORSE REASON ? 

The Hon. Judge Taylor, of Mobile, Ala., has recently addressed a 
ommunication to the editor of the “Daily Advertiser” of that city, of a 
most interesting and extraordinary character. Mr. Langdon in introdu- 
ng the communication to his readers, makes the assurance “ that every 
fact stated can be corroborated by hundreds of his most veracious fellow 
citizens. Those who hold in veneration the noble qualities of the horse, 
that sagacious as well as serviceable animal, will be certain to give the 
article a careful perusal. The writer of this individual animal's history 
has scarcely told the half of the evidences he gives of possessing powers 
of reasoning far above most other animals of the brute creation. If ull 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


counted for; they are certainly, in our estimation, a lofty remove above | 


instinct.” 


C. C, Langdon, Esq: My purpose is not to discuss the question at | 
the head of this article, but to submit some facts for the speculation of | 


those who may be curious in such matters. 
horse called John, that for several years has not only amused, but aston- 
ished the public, by his various feats of intelligence and sagacity. 

Everybody knows John, and if he is seen, as he often is, in a buggy, 
and no one in it, walking, trotting, or gallopping, through the most crowded 
streets, threading his way among carriages and drays, no citizen offers to 
stop him; but if a stranger attempt it, he only excites a laugh, and is 
asked how long he has beeninthe city? I have witnessed some amusing 
scenes of this kind at the expense of some one’s good intentions. 

It is proper I should state, that for the last seven years, with the excep- 
tion of the past and present winters, | have resided about two and a half 
miles from the city. I generally come to town every day about eleven 
or twelve o'clock. I frequently drive to townand back without touching 
the rein. If I come down St. Francis street, he is certain to stop at the 
Waverly, without anything being said to him, and as soon as I get out, 
he will start in a trot or gallop, and stop at the Corinthian. If I come 
down Dauphin street, he will go directly to the Post-office, where he will 
stop until [ get out, when he will wheel across the street, and remain 
there, in his opinion, a reasonable time ; if he wants water, he will go 
to a pump, and from one to another, until he finds a friend to pump it 
for him, when he will return. 

John is alsoa general favorite. The ‘freedom of the city” was long 
since presented tohim in abuggy! He is therefore not confined to any 
particular street, but goes where he likes, in pursuit of me or his own 
amusement. He will sometimes go to Water street, and then to Com- 
merce, where with excellent taste and judgment he will sample bales of 
hay on the side-walk ; but unlike the cotton samplers, he wage never 
known to fill a bag and carry it off on his back. He not only knows me 
from others, but can distinguish my voice from all others, as may be 
easily proved. Hundreds of persons may pass him daily without atjrac- 
ting from him any particular notice. If 1 come towards him when his 
head is turned from me, and happen to be talking at the time, although 
from his tight check-rein the motion may be difficult, and perhaps pain- 
ful, he will turn his head round, resting it against his side, with his eye, 
which then exhibits a peculiar tremulous motion, fixed on me, until I 
pass. If he then desires to go home, he will raise his head, point his 
ears, and start after me, stepping loftily and keeping me in view. Al- 
though a spirited animal, nothing “ frightened him from his propriety ;” 
in fact, he “‘ dares do all thatmay become a”—horse. It is a fact 
quite notorious, that he wiil go about the city in pursuit of me ; it is 
equally so, that experiments have been made to induee him to leave me, 
by turning him up the sireet leading to the country, but after turning a 
block or two he would invariably come back. There are many instances 
of gentlemen having driven him to their residences in different parts of 
the city, and turned him loose to come back; and I am informed that some 
bets have been pocketed on such performances. I had a standing bet 
for some years, that I would send him to the market or to the Post-office, 
or any house or point that might be designated, and that he would return 
safely with the buggy. No one doubted that he would doit. But a few 
months since I sent him from my house across the country to the Spring 
road, and up that road a distance of a mile, to the house of a friend, al- 
though he had not been there for more thana year. I have often sent 
him on errands of a similar character. I have only to go with him and 
show him a place, and he never forgets it. He is perfectly under com- 
mand of my voice. I speak to him as I would to a servant, and that he 
understands many things that are said to him, is proved by the fact that 
he obeys me. In harness or out of it, he follows me about like a dog. 
He stands in no fear of me, and has no cause, for although I may some- 
times scold him, I have never struck him, as I believe, in the seven years 
and a half I have owned him. He therefore does nothing from fear, but 
everything from kindness. 

It is getting quite late—two or three c’clock—I must have gone up 
the street. He turns up Royal street, and stopping a short time at the 
Literary Depot and several other places, he goes to the Waverly. There 
is no use in going farther in this direction, for he knows I seldom go 
above that point. He becomes uneasy; turns back and goes down the 
street as far as the Court House. He turns again much excited ; his 
ears thrown back, his neck arched, his nostrils flattened, and starts into 
a fast trot. As he passes the Mansion House, he is in a round gallop, 
wildly throwing his head from one side of the street to the other. If he 
sees me, he will stop, or come to me. I get into the carriage, and with- 
out saying a word to him, or touching the rein, he takes up the first street 


As you are aware, I own a | 





| if.expressed in the plainest language spoken by man. 


leading to our home. Here is a narrow lane leading to the gate, and to 
make a clean turn through it, it is necessary to keep to the right, near 
the fence. John knows it, and stops at the proper point; I get-out, 
open the gate and pass through. He wheels short round, describing a 
quarter circle, and sees all is right before him—the gate is narrow, there 
being but five or six inches to spare between the wheel and the post.— 
John knows it, and in more than five bundred times passing through the 
gate, be has not touched the pust mere than three or four times; but 
when he happens to do so, he will immediately back, sheer off of his 
own accord, and pass through—never failing in his second attempt.— 
There are many instances of his having locked his wheels with other 


‘ : : ; | carriages, when endeavoring to get a good shade, and disengaging him- 
these marks of intelligence are not referable to a process of thought, or | self in a similar manner, and which have been noticed by Gen. T. D. W 


ratiocination, then we know not upon what principle they are to be ac- | 


and others. But for the oddity of it I certainly should not use either 
rein or bridle. In going to the city, or back, but especially at night, I 
would trust him sooner than a professed watchman. Not the slightest 
injury has ever occurred to the carriage by any fault of his. 

But he has also a mode of communicating his wishes and wants, by 
signs, looks and actions, which is as perfectly comprehensible by me, as 
He not only uses 
a language to express his ideas, emotions, &c., but he has clearly in- 
vented that language himself, as [ think I shall prove. A portion of 
the year, the stable being left open for that purpose, John is allowed to 
come to the house and kitchen when he likes. About twelve o'clock 
one light night, I heard a heavy knocking at the kitchen door. The 
knocking continued so long and loud, that I got up and went to the 
window, when I found it was John creating the disturbance. His 
hind feet were on the ground and his fore feet on the upper step.— 
Lifting his foot he would strike the point of his hoof against the door 
ten or fifteen times, repeating it every few minutes. From many other 
feats of his sagacity, 1 was well convinced of his object. I called up 
the servant, and charged him with neglecting to feed the horses, but 
he stoutly denied the charge. It is certain I did not believe him.— 
But the same thing happened several times afterwards, and I had as 
often called up the servant, who still asserted the horse had been fed. 
One day I happened to hear the old negro talking to the servants in 


| the kitchen, laughing heartily and repeating, “John won't lie, and 


master knows it.” 
” 


A laugh. ‘He believes John and won't believe 
me. Another laugh. ‘I won't tell any more lies about feeding 
John. Its no use.” They all laugh; and I laugh! When he wants 
water he will goto the well, and knock against the curb or the water 
tub in the same manner. 

Of late years, the servant gets up at the earliest knocking, for he 
knows that no sleep is to be had on the premises until John’s demands 
are complied with, I often direct that he should not be fed in the morn- 
ing, for the purpose of inducing him to adopt some other mode of com- 
municating his wishes. After exhausting his patience in his usual ef- 
forts, he would come to the house and walk by the door, stepping short 
and quick, and wheeling abruptly round. After practising in this manner 
for some time, he would give one of the queerest squeals I ever heard, 
as much resembling the yell of a Choctaw, as anything else, although he 
can if he likes, squeal in very good English! In November last, Mr. 
H. of C., who was at my house, desired to witness some of John’s per- 
formances. After performing several feats I have related, and we had 
gone into the house, the house servant came to me and said, John would 
not let her go to the kitchen. We went out on the gallery and saw that 
John had planted his heels directly opposite to the kitchen door, looking 
very savagely. I ordered the girl to drive him away, which she attempt- 
ed to do with a stick. But no, John would not move an inch. With his 
head near the ground, his ears backed, stamping violently, and shaking 
his head, he bid defiance. All this I knew was merely for effect. I knew 
he would not have injured the least of living things. I then told the girl 
to go to the well and draw him water. As soon as she started in that 
direction, he threw off his theatrical character and followed her, looking 
= and highly gratified at the success of his ingenious experiment. 

will relate one’feat of a different character. A year or two ago, when 
I came to the city one morning, I left John at a shop in Church-street to 
be shod, requesting the smith after he had done so, to puc the horse in 
the buggy and let him go; a practice i have pursued at that and other 
shops for several years. An hour or two after, I was standing on the 
side-walk opposite to the Mansion House, when I saw John coming down 
Government-street, and then up Royal, in a fast trot, stopping within a 
few feet of me. He soon commenced stamping violently with his fore 
foot, which continued for a minute or two. The West Ward omnibus 
was standing some thirty or forty feet in front of him. Walking up to it 
he put his foot on the upper step, and commenced beating it. After re- 
lieving himself of the fly (as I supposed it was,) he backed the buggy to 
his old position. Although John knew, and had his reason, why he went 
to the omnibus, yet it is proper the learned public should be informed 
that as his check rein would not allow his head to be brought down to 
his foot, he went to the omnibus to bring his foot to his head. Mr. P. 
then and now of this city, and a number of other gentlemen, were 
amused spectators of this performance. 

I have thus related a few only of a great number of simiiar facts to show 
that the theory, that all the arts of the brute proceed from mere instinct, 
ought not to receive absolute belief; that it is not a theory which pre- 
cludes all doubt. Ifthe proper definition of instinct be a blind tendency 
to some mode of action, independent of the consideration of the end to 
which the action tends, these various acts can be only the result of mere 
chance—of accident! But will any one suppose such to be the fact ? 



































































Undoubtedly instinct may, in some cases, be common both to man and 
brutes. Both may eat instinctively to preserve life. But if you place a 
variety of dishes before a man, he will select that which is most agreea- | 
ble to his taste. Noone would doubt that this art would be the result of 
reason,—put several parcels of food of different qualities before a horse, | 
and he will do the same thing with equal taste, from the same motives ; 
yet metaphysicians tell us this art is mere instinct. An elephant may | 
drink from instinct as well as a man. In travelling over a desert 
man supplies himself with water. The elephant after satisfying his thirst 
fills his teunk. In both the motive is the same—to provide a supply, not 
for present, but for future use ; thus extending thought beyond the reality 
of the present, to light up a vision in the void ofa future. A man or 
a horse may walk instinctively, without object of motive operating upon | 
either at the time ; but place them in an enclesure with a narrow open- 
ing, and each will determine with equal judgement, whether it is sufli- 
ciently large to enable him to pass without injury. In the man the art 
would proceed from the operation of the mind—from reason ; the object 
of being the same—to go out—the result of deliberation being identical, 
that he could or could not pass out. Why not admit the process by 
which this judgment was arrived at, proceeded from the same source 
—from the laboratory of the mind—from reason ! Is it simply because 
man, in his arrogance and pride of power, desires to preserve so marked 
a distinction ; to create so immeasurable a span, between himself and his 
Sellow animals ! 

If 1 have stated a few facts'which may tend to throw some light on an ab- 
stract subject, which of late has excited some attention; in the meantime, 
I shall have redeemed a promise made to many friends, at their solicita- 
tion, to give some account of the arts, doings, and character, ef my horse 
John. He is a northern horse, finely formed, and without a blemish ; 
and although in his twelfth year, he has al! the playfulness and elasticity 
of a colt. H.W. Tayior. | 

Mobile, Ala., April 4, 1843. 








——<a 
A FISHING EXPEDITION TO JAMES RIVER. 
(From the Nationa! Intelligencer.) 
Ye mariners of Rockets, 
That guard our pative river, 
Whose flag has braved, for many a year. 
The ague aad the fever, 
Your glorious standard launch again, 
To match another Yankee, 
Who catches shad where’er they’re had, 
Without ev’n saying “ Thank ye '” 

Since the heroic age of William the Testy, of Peter the Headstrong, 
of General Von Puffenberg, and of Tony the Trumpeter—the wars sung 
in Dietrich Knickerbocker’s prose—or we might ascend to still remoter 
times, and say, that since the mighty Bolognese contests of the Bucket, 
such feats of arms have not been seen as were lately done on the quiet 
waters of James river, and are celebrated by the historian whose work 
we copy below. 

Heretofore, the adverse oyster-catchers of New Jersey and of New 
York have alone betrayed the martial spirit which is now kindling up in 
another quarter, and among a chivalry of another sort, to these high 
deeds. But now the contagion of valor has gaught from the men of the 
oyster-tongs to those of the scoop-net; and, spreading (as Homer has it) 
from the breast of one hero to the mighty heart of another, has broke 
forth into exploits that put to shame al! warfare that ever before crimson- 
ed the green earth or incarnadined the multitudinous seas. 

A fishy diet is well known every where to breed a warlike humor. 
Among politicians, even, the fishiest are now the fiercest. The ladies of 
St. Giles, of Billingsgate, and of the other London fishmarkets, are cer- 
tainly the most valiant part of that population. In like manner, the pois 
sardes of Paris are the dread of that testy capital. Massaniello, the 
renowned chief of the amphibious revolution of Naples, was a fisherman. | 
In the Iliad, Neptune is a much more turbulent god than Mars, and 
breaks the heads of more people, till Jupiter is obliged to send off all the 
police of the skies to make him behave himself. In countries where 
chowder is eaten, men easily become uproarious; and clambakes have 
been sufficient, in Rhode Island, to engender all that indomitable cour- 
age and patriotism which shone out on the fatal field of Chepatchet with 
a lustre that must command the praises and the tears of all future his- 
tory. But let us quit the philosophy of causes, and come to the terrors 
of the fight itself, of which we have a faithful account by a correspond- 
ent of the Richmond Whig, the vivacity of whose description testifies 
that he was in the affray, of which he was one cf the few survivors : 

We have had a marine expedition on the Lower James, among the 
fishermen, which deserves some notice. A small vessel from Rhode 
Island, with a crew of some twenty hands, had anchored off Herring 
creek, just below Westover, and the men were discovered busily setting 
seines of a novel construction, the success of which soon developed itself 
by the transmition ef large numbers of our finest white shad to the 
Northern markets. The seines above this point were singularly unsuc- 
cessful, the fishermen (constituting a large and industrious body 
of the population on the counties of the river) literally “toiled all 
day and all night and caught no fish.’’ ‘‘ The seines were bewitched,” 
“the thread was bad,” and the sellers of the thread and the backward 
season were alike consigned to that place not to be named to ears polite. 
Bermuda Hundred, Deep Bottom, and Darby Town were in despair. 
Their fish tarvest—4Atel, with some who are provident and managing, 
affords a decent support through the entire year ; with many, aids their 
otherwise limited means ; and withal is a joyous holyday of plenty while 





| that the sight is destroyed.— Newark Daily Advertiser, 
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it lasts—threateaed entire failure. They did not catch fish enough to eat. 
The climax of misfortune was present. In this condition a whisper 
reached the Darbytown and Newmarket boys of the Yankee trick that 
was going on below. They swore both loud and deep, and were for war 
at once, and war to the knife ; but determined first, with great discretion, 


| to send down a deputation and see what was the nature of the obstruction 


before they had recourse to the ultima ratio. They had no disposition 
to await the slow process of indictment fer nuisance, the only legal alter- 
native afforded, which would have given the Rhode Islanders “ the sea- 
son,” all they wanted. 

The deputation went down and returned the same day. Their report 
added fuel to the fire. The Northern party had ten seines, five of which 
reached across the river ; they were called float seines, but were so lead- 
ed as to sink nearly or quite to the bottom of the river, and were so 
loosely hung as to bag freely and permit the fish to get their gills entan- 
gled within the netting before any resistance was felt to their progress ; 
but, if the fish was not entangled, he could not pass, for the seines were 
set at all hours and tides, and only taken up to allow the passage of ves- 
sels and steamboats, and to clear them of fish, in which last event the 
seines in reserve were dropped in their places. Here was sufficient 
cause of quarrel. The remonstrances of the deputation had no effect 
on the captain; he referred them to the bill of rights and the Constitution; 
and they incontinently damned both them and him, and left with the 
promise of consequences which he defied. Tae next morning, the line 
of march (of oars) commenced at Deep Bottom and Swamp. By sun- 
rise they were at Bremo, when they were joined by the Curls-Neckers, 
and a little further on by the boats from Granville. The Hundred boys 
were ready by the time they reached that place, and, passing City Point, 
and all the way down to Harrison’s fishery, they received numerous ad- 
ditional recruits, until, by the time they came in sight of the Yankees, 
their flotilla numbered some eighty or one hundred boats, with from two 
to four men in each, armed after every fashion, from a jacknife te a 
double-barrel, and with a thorough determination to carry the vessel and 
destroy the seines. 

Fortunately for the peace of the Commonwealth, and our internal rela- 
tions with little Rhode Island, this was not to be. The captain had taken 
alarm at the visit of the day before, and had removed his vessel about a 
half mile below; he had in addition taken up his seines and stowed them 
between decks, and was proceeding in his boat to City Point, to cvilect 
certain m 8 for his fish, when his progress was arrested by meeting 
the array of , about a mile and a half from his vessel. One of the 
party, who had been down the preceding day, recognising, hailed him, 
and, scorning any advantage, told him their object, and advised him to 
prevare himself, as they were determined to carry out their threats of 
taking his vegsel and destroying his seines. Thus advised, the c@ptain 
took the hint and prepared himself; but, his discretion being in excess 
of his valor, he prepared to run, and, if he had to fight, to make a run- 
ning fight of it. He took to the oars himself, and with sail and oars 
rapidly outran the fleet of boats, gained his vessel, and (every thing be- 
ing ready) weighed anchor, hoisted sail, and started, and now commenced 
the exciting part of the scene. A stern ehase is proverbially a long 
chase, more especially in boats; there were hopes, however, in this 
there was a fresh but a side wind, which would require one or two tacks 
before the vessel could weather Flower-je-Hundred point, after which 
the wind would be fair. The fishermen discovered this, and, their blood 
being up, pulled with a will for this point to intercept it. The Islander, 
seeing that if he made two tacks they would probably overhaul him, de- 
termined to risk it upon one, and a nice calculation he made of it, but 
successful nevertheless. He just weathered the Point as the nearest 
boats came within about one hundred yards of it, and, quickly getting 
more sail, defied all pursuit. Our fishermen, finding themselves baffled, 


| fired a single gun over the vessel, just to show ‘‘ how they would have 


fit,” which was returned by a volley equally harmless from the crew; 
and the victors, after sundry shouts of triumph, and various big drinks, 
returned to their different shores, elate and untired after rowing some of 
them thirty, others forty, and even fifty miles in a continued rain, their 
7 regret being that they had not been carried into positive action. 

hus ended the war with the Yankees, under which title it will be 
commemorated in all time to come on the fishing shores, and will serve 
a the usual topics of the “briefness and the scatteringness of the 
shads.”’ 

That serious consequences would have followed had the rebel been 
overhauled, there can be no doubt, and one reason for this communica- 
tion is, that it may possibly reach the eyes of some of our Northern 
adventurers, and put them on their against the repetition of such 
rash experiments upon Southern rights within their own borders, tan- 
gible and real, not abstract or imaginary, but as auch well meriting the 
punishment they would have met with had they not made their escape. 

I 

Cavution.—A young gentleman in this city received a distressing in- 
jury a few days since while shaking his pantaloons. The end of one of 
the legs flew into his face, driving a strap button into one of his eyes, 
where it was so firmly embedded that a violent jerk separated it from 
the strap, and left it in theeye, which bled profusely, of course, and threw 
the sufferer into the most acute distress. Dr. Pennington being imme- 
diately called in, found it completely inserted under the outer skin or coat, 
and succeeded in withdrawing it with as little injury as possible by the 
delicate use of his instrument. There is some slight hope, we under- 
stand, that the ball of the eye may be preserved, but the probability is 
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Ow tue Best Meriions or Maxine Barav.—The general process | cles which are said to be used in the adulteration of bread might be 
of making household bread is this:—To a peck of mea! or flouris to given, but no advantage could result from such a statement. 
be added about three ounces of salt, half a pint of yeast, and three Making bread at home is an operation very easy of acquirement ; 
quarts of water, cold in summer, but warm in winter, and temperate | and, doubtless, most of our farming friends are fortunate in possessing 
between the two: the whole being then well kneaded in a bowl or | worthy helpmatesor experienced servants who provide tho families 
trough, and being set by in a proper temperature, rises in about an _ with this daily necessary. Tosuch a practical method of performing 
hour, according to the season. It is then moulded into loaves, and the art would be deemed needless ; but others of our readers, who 
put into the oven to be baked. In placing the dough aside, itis pro- | may not have considered the expediency of this bread, its superior 
per to cover it; this is termed setting ‘he sponge, and itundergues a salubrity, its decided economy, and the feasibility of its preparatio,., 
second kneading before it is baked. may be pleased to meet with its details. We may refer them, there- 
For French bread, take half a bushel of fine flour, teneggs,a pound | fore, to the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, a work which is pro- 
and a half of fresh butter (the eggs and butter, however, are very sel. | bably in the hands of the greater number of the British farmers; or 
dom used,) and the same quantity of yeast used in making the finest they may consult with advantage any of the works cited at the end 
rolls or manchet; and, tempering the whole mass with new milk, of this article, for our limits will not permit us to go into the particu. 
pretty hot, let it lie half an hour to rise; which done, make it into | lars. ‘The writer there states, that the addition of potatoes is wholly 
loaves or rolls, and wash these over with an egg beaten with milk, unnecessary, unless it be the intention of a housewife that her pro. 
taking care that the oven is not too hot. duct shall resemble that of the baker in insipidity and whiteness ; 
Other flour besides that of wheat, will, under similar circumstan. both qualities will result from the use of that root, which enters large- 
ces, undergo panary fermentation ; but the result is a heavy, unpala- | ly into the composition of all bread thatis purchased. Notwithstand- 
table, and often indigestable bread: so that the addition of a certain | ing the prejudice in favor of the use of potatoes, it has been proved, 
quantity of wheat flour is almost always had recourse to. It is the | by careful calculation, that even though a third part of the ie be 
luten in wheat which thus peculiarly fits it for the manufacture of | exchanged for potatoes, so immense is the quantity of water which 
read, chiefly in consequence of the tough and elastic viscidity they contain, that the substitute would cause a loss rather then a gain. 
which it confers upon the dough. Like all other farinaceous sub. | As a substitute for wheat flour, various substances have been used 
stances, bread is very nourishing, on account of the gluten which it for bread. In the year 1629 30, when there was a dearth in England, 
contains; but if eaten too freely, it is productive of acidity, which bread was made in London of turnips. And again in 1693, when 
deranges the intestines, and lays the foundation of dyspepsia. Stale | corn was very dear, a great quantity of turnip bread was made in sev- 
bread, in every respect, deserves the preference over that which is | eral parts of the kingdom, but particularly in Essex. The process is, 
newly baked ; and persons troubled with flatulency, cramp of the to put the turnips into a kettle over a slow fire, till they become soft ; 
stomach, or indigestion, should abstain from new bread, and particu. they are then taken out, squeezed, and drained as dry as pos- 
larly from hot rolls. Bread made from the best flour is necessarily sible, and afterwards mashed and mixed with an equal weight of 
costly, but is more wholesome for those persons who are liable to a | flour, and kneaded with yeast, salt, and a little warm water. A series 
relaxed state of the bowels. Brown bread, on the contrary, is the | of interesting experiments were made some years ago by the Board of 
cheapest and most desirable for persons whose habit of body isof the | Agriculture, to determine what were the best substitutes fur wheaten 
contrary nature; but there is an intermediate kind made from flour, flour inthe composition of different kinds of bread. For this purpose, all 
in which the finer portion of the bran is retained, called locally ‘‘se. the sorts of grain, &c. commonly sold in the markets of London were 
conds,” which is preferable to either of the above. Itis a prevailing _ procured, ground into meal, and baked in various proportions into 
idea that yeast reproduces itself, just as seeds reproduce similar seeds. | bread ; such as wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, maize, oats, peas and 
But chemical investigation has shown that such an opinion is not to _ potatoes. Many of these form the principal nourishment ef mankind 
be entertained. When flour is converted into bread, it is found, on | in varieus countries. Buckwheat, made into thin cakes, is the chief 
weighing it when taken from the oven, that it hasinereased from 28 article of food in Bretagne and other parts of Normandy. Rice nour- 
to 34 per cent. in weight (3 Ibs. of flour make 3 lbs. 10 0z. of dough;) | ishes, probably more human beings in the East than all other articles 
but when it has been kept thirty-six hours, that which had gained put together ; and for its bulk is supposed to be the most nutritious of 
28 will lose about 4 per cent. There are, however, several circum. | all the sorts of grain. Maize isa principal article throughout the 
stances which influence the quantity of bread obtained frem a given south of Europe, and is made into bread in Italy and in America. 
weight of fiour, such as the season in which the wheat was grown Peas and beans have rarely, it is believed, been used alone as bread ; 
and the age of the flour : the better the flour is, and the older, within _ but, it is suspected, they enter largely, though clandestinely, into its 
certain limits, the larger is the quantity of the bread produced. It is | composition in various districts. To ascertain the respective qualities 
well known that home-made bread and baker’s bread are very differ- | of all these grains, and to discover their operation on each other, in 
ent; the former is usually swecter, and more retentive of moisture, | correcting by means of one the defects of another, wouldbe deservin, 
and will keep well for three weeks, especially if a little rye meal is | great attention, but it has not yet been experimentally investigated. 
mixed with it ; the latter, if eaten soon after it has cooled, is pleasant a 
and spongy ; but if kept more than two or three days, it becomes Tue Moruer or a Sotpier.—When the news reached England 
harsh and unpalatable, and mouldy. Small quantities of alum are | from India, announcing the temporary disaster which befell the English 
invariably used by the bakers, with the view sf whitening or bleaching | troops before Seringapatam, in which conflict the celebrated Sir David 
the bread ; for it will be observed, that whatever may be the quality | Baird was made a prisoner, it was also stated that Tippo Saib had 
of the flour which is used, home-made bread is always of a compara- | cased all the prisoners of distinction to be coupled in chains with the 
tively dingy hue. By some respectable-bakers it was furmerly in | vilest and dirtiest Sepoy malefactors, by way of punishment and degra- 
extensive use, and might still be used, with perfect safety ; for in so | dation. This intelligence roused John ull, from the Court to the Pot 
small a quantity as a quarter of a pound of alum to 1 cwt. of flour House. Sir David Baird !— the gallant soldier, always conspicuous and 
it could not be in the least degree injurious. According to Mr. Ac- | foremost in the fight—always distinguished, and, until then, always for- 
cum the requisite quantity of alum for this purpose depends upon | tunate—he to be chained to a dirty Sepoy! to go and come with him 
the quality of theflour. The mealman, he says, makes different sorts | like a Siamese twin! was too much for John Bull’s temper to submit to; 
of flour from the same kind of grain. The best of flour is chiefly and thousands were ready to flock to the army and ty go to India to re- 
used for buscuits and pastry, and the inferior kinds for bread. sent the insult. A gentleman of kind feelings, lately himself from Cal- 
Beans and peas are also, according to the same authority, frequently | utta, and who knew Sir David in India and entertained for him the 
ground up with flour. Alum may be easily detected in bread, by | Kindest anes oe ig abl David had near age living. 
pouring boiling water on it, pressing out the water, boiling it away and ne that his ry te 7 er pe living in t . 1 oe : 
to one third, allowing it to cool, filtering it through paper, and addin Scotland. Away ye ne, as _— or pgeen xi bags rv : ” 
to the clear liquor some solution of muriate of lime (chloride of cal- selechiliite, te'dha Poni eae — win pe ty = fod’ oe concer 
cium). If considerable muddiness now appear, it is proof of adulter. | *% PO3s!le, to the poor aged mother—and as he intended soon returning 
: to India, he thought it would be gratifying te Sir David—should they 
ation, and none other can well be suspected than alum. Another eaia shes divect Gltans thas tam th 
article occasionally employed in bread and ginger-bread making its | ™°°' 98%!" ‘tO receive cires  Araegirg dag pe ngy 


; af p. On approaching the place of residence of the old lady, and inquiring 
carbonate of ammonia. As it is wholly dissipated by the heat of his way thither, he met several persons who had been boys together with 


the oven, none remains in the baked loaf. It renders the bread light, Sir David, and they all had some anecdote to relate of ‘‘ Davie Baird,” 
and perhaps neutralizes any acid that may have been formed (exclu- regarding his younget days—and all agreed pretty nearly in describing 
sive of earbonic acid) ; but it is too dear to be much employed. To | himas “a hand-in-hand, rough-hitting chiel,’’ who had black’d more 
some kinds of biscuits it gives a peculiar shortness, and a few of the eyes and smash’d more noses among his companions than usual—and 
most celebrated mannfacturers use it largely. According to Mr. E. they all remembered him well—and though regretting, were not at all 
Davy, bread, especially that of indifferent flour, is materiallyimproved | g5/jnished, to hear that he was in trouble. 

by the addition of a little carbonate of magnesia, in the proportion Of reaching the humble residence of old Mrs. Baird, the stranger 
of twenty to thirty grains to the pound of flour. Salt, which, in courteously inquired of a tall, masculine woman at the door, if ‘ Mrs. 
email quantity, is absolutely necessary to the flavor of the bread, is | Baird, the mother of Gen Sir David Baird, resided there,” and was 
used by fraudulent persons as an adulteration ; for a large portion of | answered that she was that person. He then told the object of his visit 
it added to dough imparts to it the quality of absorbing and retaining | —said he had the honor of knowing her illustrious son—and continued 
a much greater quantity of water than it otherwise would, thus ma- | by gentle approaches to relate to her the misfortune that had befallen 
king a loaf heavier. The taste of such bread isa sufficient index to | him. She at first expressed great surprise to hear ef his being made a 
its bad quality. It is rough in the grain. A long list of other arti- | prisoner and not kilé—and then inquired if he had not hurt a great many 
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in the fight before he was captured. “O, bless you, yes, madam—the 
dispatch is filled with acts of his gallantry,” was the reply—and then 
continued (as he knew the particulars would ia time reach her) to break 
as gently a8 possible the fact of Sir David being chained to a dirty Se- 
"0Y. 
’ On reaching this part of the story, he saw the good old lady melting 
into feelings of maternal tenderness, which brought tears to his eyes, 
and with a choked utterance, he could scarcely proceed. But he had 
said enough. He had at last touched (though as gently as he possibly 
could do it) that tender chord, which however attenuated by time or 
listance, stillsenda forth a responsive sound, awakening all the sympa- 
thies of our nature. He felt it, though no blood of his was there; how 
much more keenly must the mother feel it!! He was just gatheriog all 
is faculties to meet the anguish in language of the softest condolence, 
when the poor old lady, drawing a deep sigh, exclaimed with all a mo- 
ther’s tenderness—*t Ah! mon, how J pity from my heart the poor, poor 
creature who is tied fast to our Davie! !!—American. 
—_—— 


Tas Moon's Inetvence.—A late paper received from the Cape of 
Good;Hope contains the following letter from Sie John Herschell, in 
which he disavows on the part of himself and his father all connexion 
with the ridiculous “ weather-table’’ which has been repeatedly circu- 
lated in this country as well as every where else as the result of their 
»bservations : 
































Cotttncwoop, Hawxavrst, June 15, 1842. 
T'o the Editor of the South African Commercial Advertiser. 


My Dear Sir: In the “ Cape Town Mail,” for June 19, 1841, recent- 
ly sent me by some friend unknown, [ observe a considerable space de- 
voted to the subject of a “ lable of the Weather,” purpurting to have 
been constructed by my late father ‘“‘ upon a philosophical consideration 
of the attractions of the sun and moon,” &c. As this table has been a 
good deal circulated, in spite of both my father’s disavowal in his life- 
time, and my own subsequently, and has even gained some credit by rea- 
son of now and then a lucky coincidence, permit me, through your es- 
teemed paper, to request attention to the following extract of a letter of 
mine on the subject to Professor Schumacher, which he has published in 
his useful work, “‘ Astronomische Nachrichten,” No. 442 : 

It is singular how generally prevalent the opizion is that both my 
father and myself have advocated the idea of the moon's influence on the 
weather, and published predictions and weather-tables founded on such 
presumed influence. But there is not the shadow of a foundation for any 
such idea; on the contrary, all possible pains have been taken on the 
part of both him and myself to disavow and disclaim all such pretended 
tables and predictions. ‘Che only way in which J have ever connected 
the moon with the weather is by a casual remark, that [ have very fre- 
quently observed a full or nearly full moon (i. e. sensibly round) to be 
accompanied with a sky serene and cloudless, or nearly so, at within an 
hour or two after rising; so often, indeed, that, though I cannot help 
thinking that there is something beyond accident in it, and have 
therefore recommended it to meteorologists as worthy of some notice for 
the future. 

I cannot close this without seizing it asa favorable opportunity, while 
in the act of bringing myself before the Cape public through your inter- 
medium, to express the feelings of gratified, and I trust not blameworthy 
pride with which I shall always contemplate the testimonial of their ap- 
probation, erected on the site of my telescope at Feldhausen—a pride 
sanctified by the memory of many friendships formed, and years of un- 
mixed happiness passed in the colony, which I shall always regard as a 
second Fatherland. 

Believe me, my dear sir, yours, very truly, 
J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 
—a 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN.—Among the ancient Greeks, the Spar- 
tans held a pre-eminent rank ; they maintained a republican goverment 
longer than any other ancient nation—owing to their care in educating 
their children. They were careful that the bodies of infants should re- 
ceive proper treatment. ‘‘ The nurses did not bind them in tight swad- 
dling clothes, which made them strong and well shaped.” They fed 
them with plain, wholsome diet, which made them healthy. They inured 
them tolabor. Their minds were not neglected. Historians think it 
worth relating that the Spartan children were taught not to be afraid in 
the dark. The youth were educated inhabits of obedience to their supe- 
riors, and instructed to behave with becoming gentleness to all; innocent 
mirth was allowed, but that kind of raillery and joking which gives un- 
necessary pain to others was disallowed. They were likewise taught 
never to complain but from necessity. In this last particular, many 
parents among us disagree with the Spartan mode. A child frets and 
complains—the parent hires it to be still. The child finds the easiest 
way to get favor, is to be troublesome and turbulent. The parent, to 
procure present peace, lays the foundation of his own future disquiet and 
the child’s unhappiness. 


A New Metuop or Growine Cansace Heaps.—We find the fol- 
lowing in the Yarmouth Register: Mr. Howard Crowell, of this village 
last year, raised a lot of cabbages, the heads of which did not fill. Last 
fall, he dug a hole about four feet deep and put them in and covered 
them up as farmers are in the habit of covering up potatoes. ‘This spri 
he opened the hole, and found the old outside leaves had fallen off, | 


= the heads had fully filled. He has had one cooked, and finds it ex- 
relent. 
























































sounding lead, and 
80 feet, without finding the bottom. 


Tae Toms o Larayetre.—In a small private cemetery in Paris lie 
the remains of the only one whose name id as familiar and whose memo- 
ry is cherished as fondly in Americaas it is in France. Over the tomb of 
Lafayette is no imposing monument; nothing but a plain marble slab 
marks the spot. The members of his family are all buried here. 
without this small enclosure ons can read the names of many others of 
the most noble and illustrious men of the last century. But the graves of 
all are simple and unostentatious. 


FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE SPIRIT OF EVIL. 


BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 

I did not know when life was young, 

How many colors vice could wear : 
Norever thought, when cast among 

The seeming pure, to find it there. 
I knew that evil lurked unseen, 

In lowly hut and princely hall ; 
But ak! 1 deemed its guise had been, 

Ever the same dark thing in all. 


I looked for evil in the dens, 
Where crime and shame go hand in hand ; 
Where misery temptation sends 
To seal the ignominious band, 
That fetters with its galling chain, 
The part of man that cannot die; 
And mars with ever-deepening stain 
The image of the Deity. 


I looked for evil in the cells, 

That range within our prison walls; 
Where hardened guilt its story tells, 

And smiles to see how crime appals, 
It seemed as if the hideous thing 

Must find its sphere of action there ; 
But ah! the evil spirit’s wing 

Boasts plumage such as seraphs wear. 


I've learned to trace it in the throng 
That hourly worships at the shrine 
Where pleasure lulls with siren-song, 
And joys delusive softly shine. 
I see itin the borrowed bloom 
That rests upon the frail ones cheek ; 
The herald of an abject doom— 
The seal of woes we may not speak. 


It lingers round the wassail-bowl, 
Where sparkles bright the ruby wine ; 
And drugs with opiate, the soul, 
That owns an origin divine. 
It binds with tightening grasp the chain, 
At first, so easy to be worn; 
Till habit rivets o’er again 
The links, whose weights can scarce be borns. 


To youth, it comes in gay attire, 

With song, and dance, and festive glee ; 
With torches lit at passions fire— 

With tones of mirth and revelry. 
It comes to man with gilded bribe, 

And promises of wealth and fame’; 
With offers, tempting to his pride, 

And seeming tu advance his aim. 


Thatspirit never fails to find 

The speck, that marks the rotten core; 
Intent on ill—to virtue blind— 

It spreads the plague-spot more snd more. 
Twill not relax its fearful huld, 

Twill neither pity, save, nor spare ; 
But firmer grasps the heart that sold 

Its priceless wealth, earth's toys to share. 


It is about—around—withia— 
We daily feel its povent sway ; 
And recognise the power of sin, 
To turn us from the better way. 
Yet man, to shun impending doom, 
May light his ook ef hope on high ; 
And pass in safety to the tomb, 
Clad in the Christian panoply. 
a 


Tue Derra or tHe Ocean is a point, says M. Brun, which has 
puzzled alike philosophers and practical men, and is after all left in a 
wide field of conjecture. The most probable guide is anal 
wisest men judging by this criterion, have presumed that the 
sea may be measured by the depth that has been tried to be measured, 
is fe in the northern oceans by Lord Mulgrave. He heaved a very 
ve out along with ita cable rope of the length 
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From the American in Paris 


THE PALACE OF THE LUXEMBOURG. 

The palace of the Luxembourg is of Florentine origin, those who have 
never seen the Pilli palace at Flerence, tell you that the Pilli palace was 
the mode! of the Luxemboug Palace, which in fact resembles it, as 
rauch as a stone fountain resembles the cataract ot Niagara. However 
this may be, the palace of the Luxembourg has a grand and imposing 
appearance. It was, at first, composed of two pavillions, but now has 
three ; for a third has recently been added to the other two ; so that the 
Chamber of Peers, when it becomes the Court of Peers, may have 
a suitable hall, in which to summon the accused to its bar. A gallery of 
paintings by modern artists, forms a promenade for the peers ; the library 
contains a numerous collection of the most learned treatises on political 
science. Here, every thing is great, imposing and magnificent; but it 
is the garden, which is so beautiful and popular! A double terrace over- 
looks the whole: this is large, airy, and splendid. The trees are as old 
as the garden of the Tuileries, the basin is larger. It is said that in the 
summer, nothing can equal in beauty, the collection of carnations and 
roses. The head gardiner of the Luxembourg is M. Hardy; he is a 
well-informed man, and so jealous of his flowers, that not a peer of France 
can obtain a cutting of them. This garden of the Luxembourg is inhab- 
ited by a distinct world. Lady! it is no longer the luxury, the elegance, 
the brilliancy, the intrigue, of the garden of the Tuileries; there are no 
longer the handsome children of the aristocratic families of the Faubourg 
St. Germain and the Faubourg St. Honoré; but on the contrary, it is the 
garden of the citizen, the student, the father of a family, the artist who 
comes here to dream of his painting, and the poet to compose his verses. 
In this garden of the Luxembourg, all are acquainted, and all love their 
companions, even without ever having spoken; people look at each other 
with kindness, so sure are they, of having felt, in these walks, the same 
joys, and the same sorrows. How many young girls have come here to 
dream of the husbands proposed to them by their mothers! How many 
young men, who have pondered, under these trees, upon the difficulties 
of life! There is one old man, whom the garden of the Luxembourg has 
seen every day for sixty years ; he has grown old like the elms which he 
saw planted, and he can tell you better than any one,—young men, that 
after all, it is not while to be so uneasy about the future! Do you see 
that bench in the snn, which leans against that broken statue? On that 
bench, while he was living, the greatest disciple of Condillac used to 
repose, the clearest and the most philosophical mind of the French 
nineteenth century, M. de Laromiquiére. There you could see and 
hear him, if you wished to follow him in the slightest degree.— 
He was mind, grace, and good humor personified; he loved this trade 
of a peripatician, and what he would never have consented to repeat in 
his professor’s chair, he would willingly say again in the open Luxem- 
bourg, to the young men who were around him. The garden of the Lux- 
embourg is thus peopled with illustrious men, who are only to be met 
here; they are at homein this spot; they were brought here the morning 
after their birth, they will walk here till the eve of their death. So also, 
into this garden, protected by the political palace, hardly any exterior 
noise penetrates, unless it is the echo of the College of France and of 
the Sorbonne. At the Luxembourg, nothing is read but the oldest books 
bound in vellum, or better still, in old red morocco, Horace, Virgil, Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes, Bossuet, Fenelon, Pascal. Ifthen, by chance, some 
trifling book just published, dares to show itself in these learned walks, 
suddenly there is a general outcry; they recognise with indignation the 
vulgar livery of the library. Away with the romance! away with the 
poem! Every one escapes from its lightminded reader, and points at it 
with the finger. A novel from the reading room, in the Luxembourg ! 
Can you imagine it? 

Quite at the end of the garden, when you have passed the gate, guard- 
ed by a veteran of the army, you will suddenly find yourself in the midst 
of the most eager bow! players. The game of bowls, in Paris, much re- 
sembles a battle; for this amusement, it is necessary to have the coup 
d’ceil of a general, and the strong arm ofa soldier. Victory is never cer- 
tain in this conflict, for which strength and skill are equaily necessary. 
The crowd is looking on,—eager, but silent,—and placed on the two 
sides of the players, like a long train of notes of admiration. On one oc- 
casion, when M. de Turenne was walking here, there was a point in dis- 
pute, and he was made arbitrator; “I think Monsieur has won,’’ said 
the hero, pointing to one of the combatants. “Sir, you are mistaken,” 
said the other, ‘‘it is 1 who have gained !”” At these words, M. de Tu- 
renne put one knee to the ground, took a straw which was lying there, 
and measuring both bowls, “ You see,”’ said he, ‘‘ that it is you who are 
wrong.” 

Tn the neighborhood between the Luxembourg and the royal house of 
the Invalides, M. de Turenne became popular, by all kinds of indulgence, 
affable repartees, and bon mots; to see him so simple and unaffected, 
you would never have guessed that he was the greatest captain in France. 
One day, when he was at the play, two young men threw down the prince’s 
gloves and cane; immediately the highest officers, and the most celebra- 
ted men of the court, hastened to pick them up. You may imagine how 
confused and ashamed the young men were; they were about to retire 
immediately ; ‘‘ There, there,” said M. de. Turenne, at the same time 
sitting a little closer, ‘‘ there is room enough for all three of us!’ 

But why do I tell you all these things? Because my guide as we 

sed, pointed out to me on the first floor of a house which looks upon 
the boulevard, the window from which M. de Turenne was leaning, when 
he received that heavy blow from his valet. ‘‘Ah Monsiegneur,” said 
the unhappy Lafleur, ‘I thought it was George.” “ And if it were 
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George,” replied the marshal, rubbing the injured member, ‘‘ you should 
not strike so hard!” 

Thus is it with the French; they are won by the most unassuming vir- 
tues of their great men. They have no longer any thing but a confused 
recollection of M. de Turenne’s battles, but till the end of the history of 
France, you wil] hear the account of George, and the dispute over the 
game uf bowls. Henry IV. too, why is he so popular? Not for the 
battle of Ivry, but for the bread which he ordered to be thrown into the 
city which he was himself besieging, and for his wish, that all his peo- 
ple could have a good dinner every Sunday. In France, for glory to be 
loved, it must be either amiable or unfortunate. In point of unfortunate 
glory, believe me, you need not go far; remain where you now stand, and 
on your left, look at that door, against which, the most intrepid players 
hardly dare to throw their bowls. It still bears the marks of bullets, 
and there Marshal Ney, the favored child of victory, was shot. He had 
been condemned to a traitor’s death, by the Chamber of Peers, which 
would now willingly tear from its annals, this page of blood. Neither 
the courage of this hero, nor his gallant actions in so many and such dif- 
ficult wars, nor the retreat of Moscow saved by him, nor the interest and 
pity which filled all minds in view of his great misfortunes,—notling 
could soften king Louis XVIII., who insisted upon his death, as though 
it were a pointof honor. The marshal, befure his judges, found all his 
old courage. They wished to plead in his favor that he was not a French- 
man, but he cried out, that he would not accept a life, defended at such 
a price. He was condemned, he must die! They awoke him early, as 
though it had been the day of a battle; ‘Come,’ egaid he, “1 am 
ready!’’ The funeral procession sileatly crossed the same garden of 
the Luxembourg, which is now trod by the light steps of so many joy- 
ous children, under their mother’s care. Arrived at the gate, the pro- 
cession stopped. ‘Halt!”” They obeyed. The marshal himself took 
his place at the door, and there, erect, his eyes unbound, his hand upon 
his heart, he, for the last time gave the word to fire. At the first dis- 
charge he feli dead. A few sisters of charity who were passing, raised 
this brilliant soldier, this noble courage, this glorious remnant of the 
French army, a man whose name was worth a host, and whose death 
has enly served to throw a sanguinary bue over the first years of the 
Restoration. 

——< a ——— 
THE FEMALE CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS. 

In the month of December, 1801, when, on the way from Avignon to 
Lyons, the Paris Diligence was joined by a young lady at Montelimart ; 
she was handed in by an officer of drago ns, who, recommending her te 
the care of the coachman, and to the civilities of the company, wished 
he a pleasant journey. 

The inside passengers now amounted to eight in the whole; among 
them were four Lyonese, of a liv. ly and gay disposition, fond of joking 
and laughing, but on the whole inoffengive. The new travelling compan- 
ion, the only female of the party, was dressed in a brown silk gown, neat 
enough, but her manners and conversation did not correspond with her 
female appare] ; and, together with the color of her complexion, seemed 
to indicate that she had passed more of her time in the tents of camps 
than at the toilet, or in the dressing-room. Her features, however, were 
not coarse, nor her voice rude, but rather soft; in fact, it was difficult to 
know what to make of her. These considerations, or perhaps curiosity, 
made the young Lyonese evince some inclination to amuse themselves at 
her expense ; but she interrupted them, by telling them she was not ir a 
humor to joke, and if they did not conduct themselves with that respect 
due to her sex and person, she would, at the end of the first stage, treat 
them as they merited. 

When the Diligence stopped, to allow the passengers time to break 
fast, she ordered the driver to bring her the portmanteau; Captain Lan- 
genois, her husband, had given it into his care. Having received it, she 
went up stairs with the chambermaid, and in ten minutes returned, fully 
accoutred in the regimentals of an officer of dragoons, with her sabre at 
her side, challenging, in rather severe expressions, the four young Lyonese 
to fight her, one after another. She, at the same time, threw some pa- 
pers on the table, saying, ‘‘ Read these, you Blanchees, and you will see 
that although a woman, [ have made seven campaigns, and received nine 
wounds, and that at present, after giving my resignation, I enjoy a pen- 
sion of eight hundred livres, bestowed on me by the Firat Consul, as a 
reward for my services.” 

Some of the other passengers interfering, and those who had uninten- 
tionally offended her, having made an apology, her good humor returned, 
and she continued, for the remainder of the journey, a very agreeable 
companion. As soon as the Diligence set off, she favored her fellow 
travellers with the following particulars of her military life :—“< Her 
name was Adelaide Langeneig, and her present husband, though the son 
of a nobleman in Normandy, was, in 1792, obliged to enter as a volun- 
teer ; and as such he passed through Besancon, where she was born. 
Being seized with a fever in the house of her parents, where he had been 
billetted, she took particular care of him, and a mutual affection was soon 
formed between them. Her father opposing her inclination, she put on 
men’s clothes, and joined the 9th regiment of hussars, in which her lover 
served. She made the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, in the maratime 
Alps ; was there wounded and promoted toa coronetcy, while her lover 
still continued in the ranks. 

Being informed by letters, that a relation of his was a colonel of the 
15th regiment of dragoons, young Langenois wrote to him, and was 
afterwards advanced to the rank oi sub-lieutenant. Either from incon- 
stancy, or from other causes, he had hitherto neglected his promise ef 
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marrying her : and notwithstanding her entreaties, left her to join his 
new regiment, then on the frontiers of Spain. Thus deserted and 
wretched, in the hope of meeting with death, she rushed into the enemy’s 
ranks, in the first engagement, where, after having her horse shot under 
her, and received two cuts of the sabre in her head, she fainted away 
from the loss of blood, and at her recovery found herself a prisoner in 
an Austrian hospital. Her sex being discovered, she was treated by the 
enemy with great delicacy, and as soon as convalescent, exchanged. She 
then resigned her commission as an officer of hussars, to enlist asa vol- 
unteer in the regiment of dragoons, then in Spain, where Lieutenant 
Langenois served. 

Having heard that she had been killed, he was most agreeably sur- 
prised at her arrival ; and, in gratitude for her fidelity, and for her sucri- 
fices, not only married her, but procured her, from his relation, the same 
rank with himself. When the peace of Spain was concluded, her regi- 
ment was ordered to join the army of Italy ; where, ut the battle of Lo- 
di she was wounded in three places, and promoted by Buonaparte to a 
first lieutenancy at the same time that her husband, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, was mae a captain. 

During the blockade and siege of Genoa, inthe spring of 1800, her re- 
giment belonged to the corps under the command of General Rocham- 
beau, who attempted to throw in succors to Massena, the Governor of 
Genoa. In one of the skirmishes, in the vicinity of the city, she again 
had her horse leilled under her, was wounded and made prisoner by ge- 
neral Haddick ; whe, in admiration of her courage, presented her a 
beautiful Hungarian horse of his own, and released her without being 
exchanged—This horse the general of the division, Duhem, had the inso- 
lence to put into requisition for himself during ber illness of a fever that 
then raged in the French army ; and when on her recovery she claimed 
1t, he refused to resture it. She sent him a challenge ; but instead of 
fighting, he ordered her under arrest for insubordination. Such was, 
however, the regard that the officers and men had for her, that in an en- 
counter with the enemy the next day, her horse, on which Duhem rode, 
was killed by them, which terrified him so much that he demanded and 
obtained a command of another division. 

After the peace with Austria, at Luneville, she repaired, with her hus- 
band, to Paris; was introduced by General Murat to Bonaparte, who 
ordered a sabre, as a mark of honor, to be given her, which at present en- 
titles her to number among the knights of the legion of honor. 

Her commission certificates, and numerous other papers, proved the 
truth of her assertion, that she diminished, rather than exaggerated, her 
military exploits. That she was much beloved by the troops, was evi- 
dent during the whole journey. Pickets of the 15th dragoons were quar- 
tered in every station where the Diligence changed horses; they all spoke 
of her courage, generosity, and humanity, with the enthusiasm of sin- 
cerity and gratitude. They would have narrated many traits, illustrating 
what they said, but her modesty prevented them; they never ceased to 
exclaim, as long as she was in sight, ‘‘ Oh ! la brave et bonne femme ! 

When at Lyons, she went to the play, dressed in her regimentals. 
General Duhem was then governor of that city. Owing her a grudge, 
he sent his aid-de-camp to her box, asking her how she had dared ap- 
pear at the theatre, without first informing the governor of her arrival? 
‘Tell your general,” said she, “that I am no longer in the service; 
and that I shall be much obliged to him, to settle with me on the 
other side of Point Morant, for the horse he stole from me last year. 
I have here,”’ continued she, laying her hand on her sabre, “an in- 
strument presented me by the first consul, which shall cut the affair 
short.” 

As she spoke very loud, her conversation was heard and applauded 
by the pit. She was, however, advised to continue her journey for 
Besancon the same night; as Duhem, as well as Bonaparte, had, dur- 
ing 1793 and 1794, been one of the most sanguinary terrorists and 
accomplices of Robespierre, and he was known to be as revengeful 
@s cruel. 

[The writer of this sketch was one of the passengers of the Dili- 
gence, and relates nothing but what he had heard; and Madame Lang- 
enois had taken the name of Sans Gene, as un nom de guerre, or 
borrowed name. This was generally the custom with all the women 
serving in France. } 

————a 

Tue News Bor.—Here is J. C. Neale’s recent sketch of the News 
boy, it is one of the best things we have seen in a long time :—What is 
the news boy—what is necessary to his original constitution—what fac- 
ulties are involved, cherished, strengthened, and made, as it were, the 
preponderating forces of bis character, by the calling to which he is de- 
voted? Survey the newsboy, extract him from the buzzing crowd, and place 
him on a pedestal, while you analyze his character in its pachological 
and physical details, estimating, at the same time, the past and future 
operation of circumstances in educating him for mature effort in the 
contentions of men. Anatomize him, and “ see what breeds about his 
heart.’’ A rough study, truly—soiled garments and patches. The youth 
is not precisely fitted for presentation in the drawing-room, evident though 

it be that his self-possession would not desert him in the presence of an 

empress. Valets and body servants do not trouble themselves about him. 

Father and mother, brother and sister, if such there be, have enough to 

do in struggling for their own existence, without attending tothe details 


hours stolen from needful rest. That battered hat, grown foxy by expo- 
sure, is picturesque in its proportions, not so much from careless usage 
as from hard service ; ari these oxhide boots, embrowned and cracked, 
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of his costume, and many a repair is the result of his own handiwork in | 
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have shamed the feats of plank-walking pedestrians. Sooth to say, our 


. 


hero is somewhat uncouth in his externals. That fair damsel there would 
scarcely covet him fora parlor pet. He would not shine amid carpet 
knights, nor would Titania weary Oberon with prayers to have him for 
her henchman. The news boy would not weep, either, if he were to 
know that perfumed pride and silken delicacy thus curl her nose at him ; 
for he would be lost and wearied in such preferment. Observe his frame, 
so light, yet so strong ; sopliant, wiry, andenduring. Nw “debile wretch’”’ 
enters the ranks of these juvenile Pretorians, or if he should venture on 
service so far beyond his capacity, exhaustion soonremoves him. Glance 
at the expression of Lis weather-beaten face, prematurely hardened into 
muscle. Care, courage, and resolution are in every curve of those com- 
pacted lips. The soft roundness of childhood has departed long since. 
That mouth knows mere of the strong word, the keen retort, the well- 
weighed phrases of the bargainer, of cunning soli¢itation, and of the 
fierce wrangle, than of the endearing kisses of affection. It brings no 
memory of rosebuds. It is no poctic feaiure for romance to dwell upon, 
but a mouth of plain reality—of confirmed utilitarianism. It wreathes 
itself more readily inte the mould of worldly intrepidity, than into the 
gentle dimples of early life. It is in the news boy, as in all mankind be- 
side, a key to the individual mysteries of our nature. The fimpulses, 
the ruling trait, are here developed ; and the news boy offers no excep- 
tiun to the rule. The glance of his eye is as cold, but as bright as the 
beaming sun of a frosty morning, which sparkles on the ice but melts it 
not. Still, though self-interest and sordid calculation dwell in its depths, 
we find a laughing devil there, which feasts on satire and sports, like the 
chevaliers of old, a l’outrance. Its jokes bite shrewdly, and the lance 
of his wit displays the point “wnabated’”’ though not “ envenomed.” 
When the news boy turns awhile from business to the pleasures of com- 
panionship, he asks no quiet recreation. His raillery and his pleasant 
tricks both deal in heavy blows and heavyinterchanges. Your nice, nex 
vous sensibility finds no quarter from one whose very existence in all its 
phases is roughness. Should he hereafter learn to woo, it will be “as 
the lion woos his bride.” 
rT 

Tae Atticators or Benoa —Ina little patch of grass meadow 
which lay nearly opposite to us, two or three miserable stunted white 
cattle were feeding, one of them considerably nearer the margin than the 
others. Whilst looking towards them, I thought I discerned something 
dark slowly emerging from the water where the muddy shelving shore 
dipped into it. I kept my eye steadily fixed upon the object, which evi- 
dently moved and presented to my view the resemblance of two large 
foot-balls, at ‘the end of a rough log of wood. I directed my compan- 
ion’s attention to it, at the same time asking him what it was. 

“‘ There, yonder,” said I, “just beyond the tuft of reeds. See! see! 
it moves.” 

“Oh, [ perceive the rascal,” said he; “it’s a huge alligator, makin 
a polnt at that poor beast of a cow; but I'll spoil his sport. Bearak 
Bundook laou juldee! bring up the rifle quickly.” 

Ere gun, however, could be brought, the monster, as if anticipating 
our intentions, suddenly rushed from his concealment, witha rapid and 
wriggling motion, and in an instant had the unsuspecting cow by the nose. 

The poor brute struggled, her tail crooked with agony, her two fore 
feet stuck out, and bellowing most lustily, whilst the alligator backed 
rapidly towards the water, dragging the cow along with him. 

“ Quick! quick!” shouted Augustus, as the servant blundered along, 
capsizing a bucket or two in his hurry, and handed up the gun. 

“Click,” went the lock—the rifle was pointed, but it was too late: 
the scaly monster sunk with his prey, as the bullet cracked sharply over 
the eddy; a few bubbles and a slight curl of the deep waters alone 
marking the spot where the poor cow had disappeared in a doleful tra- 
gedy—her last appearance in public. 

“What @ ferocious monster!” I exclaimed; “do they often carry 
away animals in this way?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Augustus, vexed that he had been foiled. “ Alli- 
gators in the salt and brackish waters of the lower parts of Bengal are 
dangerous and ferocious; but as you recede from the sea, for some rea- 
son or another, they become comparatively harmless, and seldom mo- 
lest man or beast, confining their depredations to the finny tribe. Near 
my factory they are continually carrying off the villagers from the ghauts, 
and I have heard and believe, though | have never witnessed a case, that 
they sometimes adroitly knock the fishermen from off their dingies by a 
blow of the tail, and then snap them up in a moment.” 

“Why do not the people hunt and destroy the brutes 1” I asked. 

“ They require more salt to be put upon their tails thaw your sparrows 
athome,’” said Augustus with a roguish smile, which made me think 
that he had been cognizant of an early attempt of mine in that way.— 
“ However,” he continued, “after a good many poor devils have been 
carried off, blacky’s apathy is a little disturbed, and he does sometimes 
catch them in the fellowing manner. A party row slowly up the stream 
dragging a number of hooked lines after p man when these are arrested 
by the horny hide of the alligator, as he lies in the mud at the bottom, 
they slowly raise the torpid brute (who seldom makes any resistance) 
till he appears above the surface ; they then simultaneously dart a num- 
ber of small barbed harpoons into him, to the heads of which (whence 
the shafts are made to detach easily) stout cords are fastened, and thus 
they secure his body; to prevent his doing mischief with his jaws, they 
present a stick, and when he seizes it with a snap, they belay a cord 
round those formidable instruments of destruction.—Memoirs of a 


Griffin. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Movements ov THE Queen.—Her Majesty continues to be in the en- 
joyment of excellent health; and notwithstanding the proximity of the 
event which jis looked forward to with so much interest by all loyal 
subjects, she and Prince Albert are daily to be seen walking in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace, as early as eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal are also in the en 
joyment of robust health, but during the prevalence of the present cold 
easterly winds their Royal Highnesses are not allowed to go out, and 
the picture-gallery is apppropriated to them, as the place of their infan- 


tile exercises and sports, instead pf the open grounds of the palace.— | 


Their Royal Highnesses have tobe dressed en parade every morning by 
nines Both her Majesty and the Prince are remarkable for their early 


tablishment will shortly be formed for his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. There iv every reason to believe that a number of domestics 
will be selected for the young Prince, not in any way connected with her 
Majesty's household. 


A servant girl lost her life at the house of Mr. Ally, of Donoughmore, | 


Queen’s county, last week ; she was brushing a great coat, in the pocket 
of which there was a loaded pistol, which went off, and shot her through 
the heart. 

On the opening of the Thames Tunnel, fifty thousand persons passed 
threagh in two days, paying a penny each head. 

The English papers now say that the general belief at present is, that 
the brilliant train iately seen in the héavens was not occasioned by a 
comet, but by the zodiacal light. 

American clocks of very neat appearance and great utility, far pre- 
ferable to the vid Datch ones, are among the manufactured articles 
which the new English tariff has let in, and the papers say they are 
likely to have considerable sale, without materially interfering with the 
sale of those of English manufacture. 

A Mr. Henson has invented a steam flying machine which the English 
appear to be confident will be successful. He is shortly to make a fly- 
ing voyage to America, which he expects to accomplish in less than 
three days! 

It is stated that one hundred and twenty-eight vessels reached Liver- 
pool on the 12th and 13th ultimo, over one hundred of which were 
American. 

Several of the Chartists, among whom was Fergus O’Conner, were 
found guilty of the fifth count of the indictrnent against them, viz.: of 
persdading others to refrain from work till the Charter had become 
the law of the land. The Court expressed a doubt whether this was a 
criminal offence, and deferred pronouncing sentence till the next term. 

a 


A Tremendous Siipe on THe Reapinc Rat_roan twok place near 
Manayunk, a few days since, being the third accident of the kind which 
has occurred at the same spot. It is estimated that 10,000 tons of rock 
and earth were deposited on the track, tearing up the rails and causing 
obstructions which will take some days to remove. The slide was occa- 
sioned by the action of the warm weather on the frost in the fissures of 
the reck which overhangs the road above the river. 


The Catskil! Jail was set fire to on Tuesday evening of last week by a 
female prisoner named Mary Hotchkiss. Mr. Dubois, the keeper, rushed 
into the prisoner’s room and put the fire out before it had done much in- 
jury. The fair incendiary made fight and threatened to kil! the keeper, 
a actually levelled a billet of wood at him which put his thumb out of 
joint, but he secured her ladyship, puta little safety chain about her, 
and finally sent ber for safe keeping to the County House. 


Vator.—Of all the qualities possessed ‘by man which serve to make 
up the sum of his metaphysical nature, none seem to have held a higher 
te in the consideration of mankind than the peculiar ardor and tem- 
perarnent, known by the name of valor. Society in every clime, in every 
state of government, has always considered this quality as the most im- 
portant to cherish and support—every ruler, every sage to whom the 
world;bas’ been indebted for these lessons of wisdom and humanity, 
which-have had such a bright influence upon our destinies, has praised it 
—every glowing poet, who, adding elegance to utility, has preserved the 
dicta of the philosopher, their harshness softened by the charms of verse 
upon this subject, whatever bis nation or whatever his tongue, hath not 
failed to pour forth his most enthusiastic eulogy, to enwreath it with the 
brightest flowers of poesy. Yet, am‘d this general approbation and ap- 

roval, it is a matter of no small difficulty to understand accurately what 
‘ the-precise nature of valor. Sometimes it is rashness, sometimes it 
arises:from the height of self-love, and not unfrequently, from the meaner 
and avaricious desire to arrive suddenly at the apex of fortune. Yet 
more, it may have its origin in shame of ridicule, in dread of reproach, 
or even in the degrading fear of punishment. But this we know, and the 
experience of mankind amply confirms the fact, that the god-like quality 
of retiring, modest, yet firm and unchangeable courage, is the very salt 
of life, which teaches us, whilst resisting the encroachments of tyranny 
and power, to contain ourselves—which gives peace, confidence, and se- 
renity.to the mind, and from which have ultimately sprung the endless 
varieties of arts, sciences, enjoyments, and innocent pleasures, which 
happily characterize the existence of the civilized and educated man 


Casing Fingtity.—A most touching incident of canine fidelity oc 
curred lately ‘n this city. We received it from the physician of the fa 
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mily, and its authenticity in al! the particulars is beyond question. A 
bright and interesting child, some four years old, the son of a merchant 
of this city, was much attaghed to a fine Newfoundland dog, about a —_ 
younger than himself, and the attachment was fully reciprocated. They 
were constant companions, and the little fellow was scarce ever without 
his shaggy playfellow. The boy was taken sick, and the dog watched 


| his bed with a solicitude that was most affecting. He was almost con- 








stantly in the room, and when the physician would make his daily calls, 
he would look from him to the child with an expression that could not be 


| mistaken, and which plainly showed that he understood both the object 


of the visit and the danger of his little master. The child died. The 
dog never tasted food afterward ; he refused every attention and every 
attempt to console him, and in three days he died. Kind hands laid the 


. . " | noble brute by the side of the boy he loved so well, and tears of genuine 
hours. It is generally rumored in the court circles that a separate es- | ore: oe : g 


sorrow moistened the turf that covered his noble heart. Whe shall say 
that the spirit which animated such affections died withthe body that 
vainly strove to confine it '— Providence Journal. 

How a Poor Vicar BecaMe A Bishop BEFORE RE KNEW IT.—In his 
“ Essay on Politeness,’ Cassimir Boujour relates the following anecdote 
of Savary—Duke de Rovigo: One day the petite vicaire of a smal! 
commune in one of the provinces, who was the uncle of the Duchesse de 
Rovigo, called on the Duke, at that time one of the ministers of Napo- 
leon, and said to him, tremblingly, ‘‘ The living of my canton is become 
vacant; a sudden ambition has seized me, and I am come to Paris to 
ask for it.”’ “A living!” said the Duke. “If you think the thing impos- 
sible,” replied the modest ecclesiastic, ‘1 abandon my request.” “ Un- 
cle,” said the Duke, “I do not say that it is impossible, but it requires 
some reflection. What diocese do you belong in?” ‘“‘ Meaux,”’ said the 
uncle. ‘Good, come and dine with me this evening; I expect the 
bishop.” “ Dine with the bishop!” exclaimed the uncle, ‘I! a poor 
parish priest; I fear I should not have courage.” ‘It strikes me,” said 
the Duke, “ that an uncle may venture to dine with his nephew. I shall 
expect you at 5 o’clock.” At the hour appointed, the ecelesiastic arrived 
in the drawing room of the minister, where he looked in vain for his 
superior. In a few minutes the Duke said, ‘‘ Monseigneur does not 
come, and we will sit down to table. Will you lead the way uncle?” 
During the whole time of the dinner the poor priest had his eyes on the 
door, could eat nothing, and said not a word. At last, at the dessert, he 
ventured to ask whether the Duke had any hope that the bishop would 
come. ‘‘ Monseigneur is come.” replied the Duke. ‘* Where is he ?’’ 
“In the room !”” “ How, in the room!” “‘ Yes, it is yourself. The bish- 
oprick had become vacant, of which you were not aware, and I solicited 


the Emperor this morning to bestow it on you, which he immediately 
granted.” 
<— 


MARRIED, 


On the 10th instant, by Rey. Edwin F. Hatfield, Thomas J. Lord, to Anna Sco- 


field, all of this city. 
DIED, 


On the 9th inst., Sarah, wife of Abraham Richards, in her 67th year 

On the I Ith inst., Caroline A., wife of John Nesbit, aged 29. 

On the 11th inst., Rachael, wife of James 8. Burton. 

On the 11th inst., in Patterson, Putnam county, New York, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
wife of Benjamin Cowl, ia her 82d year. 


In Edgartewn, Mr. Joseph Huxford, aged 4, a revolutionary soldier. 
In Havana, Island of Cuba, on 23d ult., Mr. Samuel Davenport, of Boston. 


A New Italian Romance. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
the 26th inst., in an EXTRA BROTHER JONATHAN, an Ori- 
gina] translation of one of the most thrilling Romances ever rendered into 
the English Language. It is entitled 


ANSELMO : 


The Grand Master of the Secret Order. 


The tale is founded upon the hidden conspiracies of the Carbonari, 
and comprises a series of remarkable and soul-stirring incidents, connect- 
ed with the plot of a most excellent story. In order to ensure for the 
work a good translation, we have engaged the services of Mr. H. H. 
We », late Editor of the Brother Jonathan, and the translator of the 
“ Butchers of Ghent,” of which popular romance over 30,000 copies were 
sold by us last summer. 

PRICE 124 CENTS—TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


a 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of BrotHer Jonatuan, 


No. 15 of the London Lancet. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 


American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 





